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Good taste is styling whose time has arrivec 


Good taste is not alone the product of the maker’s hand, nor 
the acceptance by the customer’s eye, but the accord of both. 
On the shifting sands of style, it is rare indeed when a perfectly 
styled car and a public which is perfectly attuned to this 
stvling coincide. 

The 1961 Buick is such a car. 

Its “Clean Look of action” has won hearts and hurrahs like no 
other car has in this decade. With every clean, fresh line 
flowing through from front to rear, with not a single break, or 


bend, or dip, or bulge, this Buick speaks an elegance of 


simplic ity. And its good taste speaks so well of you. 


Whitewall tires optional at extra cost 


We would be delighted to see your reaction to the 1 W 
Comfort Zone roominess of this car, to witness your deli it 
with the new ride and its turbine-smooth, Wildcat-resp: 0 
sive power. 

Your Dealer would be most pleased to put a Buick at y« ur 
disposal sometime when it’s convenient for you to take a 


guest drive. 
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ARTICLES INSIDE STORY 


Canadians Take to ; 

Winter Cruising THE COVER: Caribbean cruise ship. The graceful Santa Rosa of the Grace Line. 
by Marcus Van Steen, 11 Will you be one of the 6,300 Canadians who — between now and Easter — will 
go aboard ship for a cruise to sparkling seas and tropical sunshine? For those 
who want to know the ropes before they embark. Marcus Van Steen, frequent 
contributor to SN, provides some valuable and practical facts. He investigates 
by Peter Stursberg, 16° voyages of all types, tells about health regulations. passport and customs regula- 
tions, cash facilities, shipboard customs — everything you need to know. in fact. 
— before you see your travel agent. 


Canada, Colonialism 
and Color 


Canadians Must Finance 
Canada’s Future 


by J. H. K. Lyons, 18 If Canada has anything to contribute to the question of colonialism, says Peter 

P v= Stursberg of the Parliamentary Press Gallery, it is because this country has no 

How Tariff Administration colonies. has never had any colonies and has no desire to have any colonies. It 
Hurts Our Business is not, with due respect to the deep thinkers of the East Block, because we were 

by Anson C. McKim, 21 once a colony. In a fresh approach to one of today’s most pressing problems he 


i says. flatly. that colonialism is a color issue 
Toll Television: : : : 


The Money Pipeline Canadian investment houses are losing profit and goodwill by default because 
by Dean Walker, 24 they ignore the financing needs of small. publicly-owned manufacturing companies. 
J. H. Kent Lyons, president of Cerametal Industries Ltd., Streetsville. Ont.. tells 
DEPARTMENTS how his company was forced to go to New York for financing and shows how 
the lack of financing facilities promotes the swing to U.S. control. 
Books, 39 
Business Index, 45 Imports flowing through Canada’s leaky tariff walls drowned out the Valleyfield. 


Que. operation of Merck & Co. Ltd. A. C. McKim, who resigned last March as 
president of Merck after nine years in office. says Canadians should realize that 
our tariffs do not do the job they are supposed to do. 


Comment of the Day, 7 
Crossword, 43 
Gold & Dross, 48 

Letters, 2 In contrast with the much-ballyhooed arrival of private television in Canada. a 
real revolution in the medium is taking place in the Toronto suburb of Etobicoke. 


Letter from Australia, 37 : . 
There a system of Pay-TV has been introduced and the eyes of investors, enter- 


Lon é 

don Letter, 34 tainers and show-business entrepreneurs are avidly focussed on the experiment 

Point of View, 52 Dean Walker, a specialist in the field. tells how success could profoundly affect 
Travel, 29 existing systems and possibly lead to a new million-dollar industry. 
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Red China’s “Rights” 


You contend [SN Oct. 29] that “the West 
as a whole must . . . persuade the Ameri- 
cans to recognize Red China”. No doubt 
you put forward this view without being 
aware of the fact that recognition of the 
Mao Tse-tung authorities would entail 
handing over the populous island of 
Taiwan (Formosa) to Communist rule. 

The Mao dictatorship has publicly an- 
nounced that it will accept recognition 
from foreign countries only on condition 
that the latter “sever so-called diplomatic 
relations” with the Taiwan Government. 
and respect Mao’s “legitimate rights”’— 
“rights” which include the ownership of 
Taiwan. 

Under existing circumstances, therefore. 
recognition of Mao is impossible except 
on terms unacceptable to Canada as well 
as to the United States. In the light of 
this information, I trust that SATURDAY 
NIGHT will reverse forthwith its editorial 
stand on the China question. 


K. H. W. HILBORN 
Lecturer in History, 
Mount Allison University 


SACKVILLE, NB 


Editor's Note: We are now aware of Mr. 
Hilborn’s opinion. The facts remain the 
same. 


Majority Pastime 


In SATURDAY NIGHT [Oct. 15] you asked 
the question, “Aren’t we getting somewhat 
lavish in our treatment of law breakers 
when we start transporting them around 
the countryside by air?” This is in refer- 
ence to an escaped female convict being 
returned to Kingston by air from Calgary. 

Undoubtedly your use of the word 
“lavish” has reference to the cost of air 
transportation compared to rail. The 
authorities responsible for the return of 
the prisoner back to Kingston no doubt 
had two things in mind: convenience, and 
cost. 

The cheapest rail fare between Calgary 
and Kingston is $69.80, and I would 
assume sleeping accommodation would be 
provided for the two nights spent on the 
train. The cost would be $19.40. Add to 
this cost, the required meals, at a mini- 
mum, approximately $10.00. This would 
bring the total rail fare to $99.20. 

The air fare between Calgary and 
Toronto is $89.00. As there is no sched- 
uled air service between Toronto and 


Letters 





Kingston, the train fare of $6.15 should 
be added, making a total of $95.15 for 
the complete trip. Using air from Calgary 
to Toronto, and train to Kingston, includ- 
ing lay-over at Toronto would be 16 
hours and 55 minutes. By rail it would 
take 54 hours to complete the trip. 

Air travel is hardly to be considered a 
minority pastime as you put it, when 
scheduled world airlines ten years ago 
carried 31 million passengers, and will in 
all probability carry 100 million passengers 
this year. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines D. F. BARCLAY 
TORONTO Area Manager, Public Relations 


Canadian Aircraft 


We enjoyed reading Harry McDougall’s 
article on executive aircraft [SN Oct. 29] 
and only regret that such prominence was 
given to three U.S.-built aircraft without 
any mention of the Canadair 540 which is 
in the same class with them and, in many 
performance aspects, superior. 

Quebecair have selected the Canadair 
540 and one is already in service on their 
routes. In the U.S., Allegheny Airlines 
has been operating a 540 for the past 
eighteen months and a number of the U.S. 
local airlines have selected it for their 
future equipment. Many executive opera- 
tors, particularly present users of Con- 
vairs, have indicated their intention of 
following the lead of these airlines. 

This high performance turbo-prop is 
manufactured in Canada, with engines 
built by D. Napier and Son, Limited, of 
England. We are confident that it will take 
its share of that part of the executive 
market which Mr. McDougall rightly calls 
“the highest echelon”. 


Canadair Limited 
MONTREAL 


K. J. MCDONALD, 
Manager, Commercial 
Aircraft Sales 


The UAW Struggle 


May I be allowed the privilege of making 
some comment on an article—“Struggle 
for Power in Canada’s UAW"—by Frank 
Drea [SN Oct. 29]? 

Mr. Drea apparently has had his ear 
to the ground in respect to some faction- 
alism in the Canadian UAW but he is not 
as well informed as the article might lead 
SN readers to believe. In the first place 
he claims that the 65,000 UAW members 
are split into two sections and at the end 





of his article says “At the moment 
rough estimate shows the auto worker: 
almost evenly divided between right an 
left with local unions representing 19,000 
backing the insurgents, and others with 
backing from the agricultural implement 
and aircraft industries bringing the right 
wing total to slightly above this.” 

The application of simple arithmetic 
means that your contributor is equating 
19,000 to 46,000 which is, of course. 
absurd if we accept his premises with 
regard to Canadian UAW membership and 
left wing strength. Possibly Mr. Drea. 
while at his listening post, was using onl\ 
his left ear or monaural equipment where- 
as he should have used both ears or stereo 
equipment. 

Mr. Drea refers in his article to “Mr 
Ginsberg’s brief” to Professor Bladen’s 
Royal Commission presently investigating 
the Canadian Automobile industry. As a 
member of the UAW Committee respons- 
ible for the official UAW brief submitted 
to Professor Bladen, I am unaware of the 
existence of any other brief which could 
be called Mr. Ginsberg’s brief. Unless. of 
course, he was again listening with his 
left ear and heard the official 5-man com- 
mittee’s brief referred to by the dissidents, 
as Mr. Ginsberg’s brief. 

In his summation of the relative strength 
of various local unions’ within the 
Canadian UAW, either through ignorance 
of his subject or possibly static inter- 
ference at his listening post, he has failed 
to consider or count as a factor the second 
largest local union in the Canadian region 
of the UAW namely, Local 195 of 
Windsor. which has over 5,000 dues- 
paying members and approximately 2.())0 
unemployed members. This is an am.l- 
gamated local union and includes ‘te 
Windsor General Motors plant whch 
unanimously endorsed the official Us W 
brief and completely disassociated it--lf 
from Gordon Lambert’s Intra-Corporai 1 
Council red herring brief. 

In conclusion, for the further enlighi 9- 
ment of your contributor, the deleg: es 
to the forthcoming special convention — r¢ 
already elected and have been since ¢ 
last constitutional convention of ‘¢ 
UAW which decided that the delegi ¢s 
to the special convention would be 
same as those attending the said C 
stitutional Convention. 


WINDSOR, ONT. HUGH MCCONVIL' E. 
President, Local 195, U+' 
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Eichmann and Law 


There are times, no doubt, when the 
ordinary man, the man in the street, not 
‘rained professionally in legalities and 
without a vocabulary of legal jargon, wel- 
comes the clarification of an issue with 





he points of law rendered down, but not | 


lispensed with, to a point where the wood 
:an be seen and also the trees — in their 
sroper perspective. 

I believe Dr. Rodgers has accomplished 
his difficult task in his explanation of the 
Eichmann affair [SN Oct. 7]. I will not 


ittempt to repeat the points presented by | 


Dr. Rodgers; they are there to read and 
‘e-read (perhaps to be kept on file) until 
heir meaning, which I believe to be “that 
. breach of basic principle endangers the 
whole legal order”, is clearly vindicated. 

On the other hand Mr. Bloomfield’s 
etter [SN Oct. 29] is a delightful example 
of sophism at its persistent best. It is this 
lifference between the two that surely 
concerns the ordinary man. One, the 
straight line recognised and approved, 
simple and direct; the other, a quibble 
without a premise: one that would ease 
the mind of a distracted business man if 
ipplied to his problems. 

Why does Mr. Bloomfield choose to 
ignore the fundamental? The absence of 
law hurts the weakest. Israel is but a 
small and new nation striving to establish 
herself in the comity of nations: surely 
her own interest suggests there should be 
in insistence upon legal integrity. If 
Eichmann be guilty of the charges against 
him his quick and physically painless ex- 
‘termination, although too kind a fate, is 
yractically assured. It is doubtful if the 
xeople of any country would object. 

Would it not have been better, then, to 
low the country in which he was found 
‘0 apprehend him, acting upon incontest- 
ible evidence of identity? 

It would seem Israel missed an oppor- 
‘unity to invoke intervention of an inter- 
rational court of justice something, per- 
aps, the smaller nations should see more 
'. Surely this would have been better, 

id safer, than to demonstrate her power: 

for one, regret she acted as she did 

id hope not too much damage has been 

ne. 


LAMBERT, PQ VICTOR BLEASDALE 


ompetent Salesmen 


e author of “Abolish Incompetent In- 
ance Salesmen”, [Point of View SN 
15] would have us believe, sup- 
edly, that the mores of insurance sales- 
n leave much to be desired. Their am- 
‘ions are not commensurate with their 
lities; they are a poorly regulated lot 
loose in the public market! From a 
kK cloud of conjectures he concludes 


t some even go about their business | 


h fraudulent intent. 











GO SOUTH IN GOOD STYLE 


Aboard ship, or ashore, dress correctly on all occasions with 
tuxedo of black or midnight blue and white dinner jacket. 
Lightweight tailored with that style and quality men naturally 


expect of Shiffer Hillman tailoring. 


ONLY AT FINE SHOPS THAT FEATURE 





QUALITY CLOTHES 


serious as these charges are, Mr. | SHIFFER HILLMAN QUALITY TAILORED DINNER SUIT FROM $105 TO $150 
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For the man of action! 


This is the man who’s always 
purposefully occupied. Whether 
on location or in the conference 
room, he commands respect for 
his ability to do things, on time. 
That’s why he wears a Rolex —a 
watch as rugged as it is accurate. 

The Rolex, you see, is the 
world’s sturdiest watch. Never 
needs pampering . . . goes div- 
ing and swimming with you, 


ROLEX DATEJUST CHRONOMETER, which 
shows the date on the dial, automatically 
changing each midnight. Self-winding Perpe- 
tual movement, 100°, waterproof Oyster case. 


iy 


ROLEX 


of Geneva, Switzerland 


(H. WitsporF, Founder) 


For free illustrated booklet of Rolex and Tudor designs, 
please write to Rolex Watch Co. of Canada, Ltd., 


80 Richmond St. West, Toronto. 





because it’s waterproof... self- 
winding with its patented 
“rotor” mechanism ... superbly 
accurate, day in, day out. In a 
Rolex wrist-watch you have the 
assurance of all the major 
developments in 20th Century 
watchmaking, for Rolex 
invented them! 

Choose Rolex with confidence 
. .. Wear Rolex with pride. 











Matlow is clearly out of perspective, of 
course. 

It is mandatory that life insurance com- 
panies screen prospective candidates before 
issuing any agent’s contract, in order to 
comply with provincial regulations. Edu- 


| cational requirements are usually grade 


XII or its equivalent. Among field per- 
sonnel can be found several with university 
(mainly commerce) degrees. Companies 
have classroom-field-training programs 
varying from three months to three years. 
There are many life insurance salesmen 
who could readily acquit themselves most 
satisfactorily in other phases of business. 


One area completely ignored in the 
article is the function of the Life Under 
writers’ Association of Canada. Its 10,000 
members, comprising 70 per cent o! 
licensed agents, all subscribe to a code of 
ethics. The Association has effective ma 
chinery .for dealing with any unethical 
conduct or malpractice. Its investigations 
are regularly reported to the company 
head office of any of its offending agents. 
In cases involving a breach of Provincial 
regulations, where satisfactory action is 
not taken at the company level, the matter 
can be presented to the Superintendent of 
Insurance. 

This “complaint” machinery is neither 
flaccid nor prosaic; on the contrary, it 
moves the company to corrective action 
and assists the legislative bodies in enforce- 
ment of its regulations. This philosophy is 
consistent with that of other professional 
groups—to police and discipline members 
within a free society. 

The LUAC is also responsible for ad- 
ministering a _ five-year life insurance 
course (part of which is directed by the 
University of Toronto) that leads to the 
designation CLU. This course not only 
entails passing examination but also main- 
taining a good quality of underwriting 
standards. It is now only a matter of time 
before the majority of life underwriters 
will become CLU’s (Do not be too hasty, 
though, in drawing conclusions from the 
lack of a CLU designation—as does Mr. 
Matlow; plenty of top-flight agents learned 
their stuff the hard way and have neith:r 
the time or need for formal schoolirs, 
although many of these take time off !»r 
“refresher” courses). 

Whilst selling methods are based 
offering insurance to fill an obvious ne ¢ 
in a straightforward manner, the arti | 
does not appear to concede that the 
surance salesman has to be an imaginat 
creature. or that his vehicle—life insura' 
—is a living organism in our socic ’, 
subject to several interpretations wit 0 
varying conditions. 

To impose those bureaucratic conditi 's 
advocated by Mr. Matlow would furti - 
stifle the free economy system at a ti 
when Canada needs salesmen greater t! 
at any time in her history. 
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NEW WESTMINSTER THOMAS LEY, ¢€ U 
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Control has four 


_ be glad when you buy it. 


on any dressing table. See it, try it, and you'll 





- modern design looks well 


= 


Reach-in draw-string cap lets you concentrate heat where you. want it. ss 
Adjusts to any head size and hair style. With bonnet detached, use the oa 
tube as a handy spot dryer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
HOME HAIR DRYER 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 
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VULCAN MACHINERY : 


—_ Equipment cel : 
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HAMILTON BRIDGE DIVISION, 

(Hamilton, Ontario) 
Steel for Bridges, Buildings, Tanks, Pressure 
Vessels, Heavy Engineering Works, Warehouse, 
Machining. 


BRIDGE & TANK WESTERN LTD. 

(Winnipeg, Man.) 
Steel for Bridges, Buildings, Tanks, Pressure 
Vessels, Boilers, Exchangers, Heavy Machine 
Shopwork. 


VULCAN MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT LTD. 
(Winnipeg, Man.) 

Construction Equipment, Tractors, Dozers, 

Graders, Road Rollers, Power Equipment and 

tools etc., Repairs and maintenance service. 

Contractors’ Equipment power tools, spreaders, 

Blades, Wire Rope, etc. 














BRIDGE & TANK : 
Western Limited / 





RHEEM CANADA LTD. (Hamilton and Edmonton) 
Containers, Drums, Transformer Cases, Hot 
Water Heaters, Light gauge Metal Fabricators. 


VULCAN, FORD-SMITH LTD. (Hamilton, Ont.) 


Grinding & Polishing Machinery, Custom 
Machinery Building & Machining, Material 
Handling Machines, Fifth Wheels, Construction 
Equipment, Graders, Sweepers, etc., Contrac- 
tors’ Equipment spreaders, Blades, Crushers, etc. 


Bridge 


& ‘Tank 


COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 





231 BAY ST., N., HAMILTON, ONTARIO 








| Here is The Bridge & Tank Team, a diversified service providing... 


STEEL on a silver platter 
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‘le Made It 


4.0 SENATOR KENNEDY made it, despite the 
religious issue. 

What does this mean for Canada? Well. 
the very least we can expect is a change 
in the attitude of the State Department. 
We can hope that there will be a little 
more flexibility towards Castro and the 
Cuban problem and that we shan't have 
the pressure against Canadian businesses 
still operating in Cuba which Nixon might 
have brought to bear. Similarly. though 
we don’t believe Kennedy will take any 
strong action in his own country to recog- 
nize Red China, he may make it clear to 
Canadian diplomats that we could lead 
the way on this particular issue, and he 
would gingerly follow. 

The election campaign didn’t, of course. 
give us much to hope for on either of 
these two matters, but what things are 
said in an election and what happens 
afterwards don’t always jibe, as Canadians 
in 1960 are very well aware. The fact is 
that Republicans are by nature isolation- 
ist and Democrats, especially since Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, are more conscious of 
the rest of the world. 

Again, in trade, Canada can hope for a 
little more liberalism. The present Repub- 
lican administration has shown bad faith 
in its dealings with Ottawa on trade 
matters as the article on Page 22 shows. 
Furthermore. the Democrats are not so 
ticd to big business as the Republicans are 
ard Kennedy himself has emphasized this 
b\ almost disowning his father in the past 
nine months. 

is also clear from the TV programs 
Ww. have seen in Canada that Kennedy is 
a missionary. He talks with obvious sin- 
cety about the heavy tasks before his 
co ntry and the necessity to put principle 
be ore expediency. This sense of mission- 
ar fervor will surely find sympathetic 
e¢ oes from Diefenbaker and perhaps we 
sh. | see more rapport between Kennedy 
an Diefenbaker than there ever was be- 
tw. on Diefenbaker and Eisenhower. 


e€ indications are that Kennedy. 
th gh, faces a tough domestic battle be- 
fo: he can do much about mending his 
€x'_ nal fences. Even on the face of things 
the> is a rough recession ahead and 
PO: ‘cally, of course, it will do no harm 
to 1e Republicans if a Democratic vic- 
‘or can be made synonymous with de- 
Pre: ion. 
*-Matever the future, Kennedy is not a 
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man to be envied. He is a man to be 
admired for his campaign and to be en- 
couraged in his resolve. His is the most 
difficult task of any man in the whole 
free world. Canadians will fervently wish 
him well in the demanding times ahead. 





There'll Always Be A Russia 


(“The day is not far distant when Russia 
will turn to the West for help against the 
Chinese.”—Forecast by Sir Neil Ritchie. 
retired Army General.) 


THERE'LL ALWays be a Russia: 
Her praises will be sung 
While we assist the Soviet 

To punish Mao Tse-tung: 
There'll always be a Russia 
While we have breath to sing 
Along the road to victory 
From Moscow to Peking. 
We'll march along. 
Confident. right and strong: 
Canada, rise! 

Rationalize! 

Help your allies! 

Red. white and blue— 

What does it mean to you” 
Put it to bed: 

Better instead 

Change it to red! 

There'll always be a Russia. 
And Russia shall be free 

If Russia means as much to you 
As Russia means to me. VIC. 





Atomic Toss-Up 


THE PACIFICISTS. of whom there seem to 
be an increasing number in Canada as 
well as in Great Britain and other Western 
nations, have long shuddered at the 
dangers of nuclear bombs being constantly 
on airborne alert with the Strategic Air 
Command. Despite the precautions taken 
to see that no one makes a false sortie. 
there is always the slight possibility that a 
bad radio connection or a moment of 
foolhardy aberration on the part of the 
pilot will plunge the world into atomic 
war. 

One answer to these people is. of course. 
that in order to avoid risks we have to 
take risks. But a story which originally 
appeared in The New York Times last 
August still haunts us. 


On the morning of the second A-bomb 
attack on Japan in 1945, the airplane 
carrying the bomb had been dispatched 
on a mission against Kokura not Nagasaki. 
But when the airplane got over Kokura 
it was obscured by heavy clouds and 
though the aircraft circled the city for 
nearly 50 minutes the crew was not able 
to make a visual approach. 

Let one of the members of the crew 
tell the story from that point on: “The 
flight engineer then came up with the bad 
news that he could not transfer 600 gallons 
of gasoline from the rear bomb bay be- 
cause of a booster pump malfunction. We 
were faced with the problem of deciding 
what to do next. 

“An urgent conference between Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Ashworth and _ the 
pilot. Major Charles Sweeney, resulted in 
a fateful decision. We would go on to 
Nagasaki and make the bomb-drop by 
radar if necessary. The second alternate 
target was Nijgata and it was too far 
away to attempt a raid there with the gas 
we had left. We headed for Nagasaki. 
That seaport was having the same kind of 
weather. It was nearly nine-tenths ob- 
scured by clouds. We went in for the 
bombing by radar. disregarding what had 
been ‘must’ orders to bomb visually. 

“Suddenly I heard Capt. Kermit K 
Beahan. our bombardier. yell, ‘I can see it. 
I can see the target.” Apparently he had 
spotted an opening in the clouds about 
forty-five seconds before he was scheduled 
to release the bomb.” 

Through the malfunction of a piece of 
auxiliary equipment. and because of an 
ad hoc conference of the people on the 
spot. 100,000 people in different city 
from the original target were killed. Can 
there ever be insurance against this kind 
of happening? And is this not urgent 
reason (among hundreds of others) for 
atomic disarmament to be considered 
by the great powers as urgently as pos- 
sible? 


New Look In Peterborough 


THE ELECTION of a New Party member 
in Peterborough this past month has given 
the professional politicos something to 
think about. 

On the one side there was a young Tors 
candidate, backed by the Government and 
supported by an organisation left in good 
shape by the member whose death had 
caused the by-election. 

On the other side was a Liberal whose 
























































British Canada’s 
First Unofficial 


After Cana- 
da was ceded 
to Great Brit- 
ain in 1763, 
little effort 
was made to supply North American 
currency. In 1815, Sir Isaac Coffin, 
holder from Great Britain of the 
freehold of the Magdalen Islands, 
issued his own copper pennies— 
the first unofficial coins circulated 
in British Canada. 


Canada’s First Real Money 


Canada’s first real money, in the 
form of bank notes, was issued by 
the Bank of Montreal—Canada’s 
first bank—when it opened its doors 
for business on November 3, 1817. 
Later, the bank provided copper 
coinage. With the passing of the 
Currency Act in 1841, B of M coins 
became recognized legal tender 
of Canada. 
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TO 2 MILLION CANADIANS 
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Canadas First Sank 
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cause had been helped greatly by a charge | 


that his advertisement had been refused 


on the local TV station while a similar | 


one for the Conservatives had been ex- 
pressly allowed by the BBG. 


Both of these men represented parties | 
of experience, both could claim that they | 
would have direct influence on affairs in | 


Ottawa. 

The New Party man was a bright, 
persuasive school teacher who hammered 
away at the total lack of indication that 
either of the old parties had any idea 


what to do about unemployment and also | 


denied that either was concerned about 
the new image of Canada abroad, both 
from an economic and political point of 
view. 

Pitman obviously could not promise a 


new Post Office — his party is not in | 


power. He could not promise that his 


| party would return to power at the next 
| general election — his party has never | 


even contested a general election—indeed, | 


has never had a seat in Parliament before. 

What Pitman promised was first, a new 
look at the problems of the working man 
and of Canadians generally, untied by 
any old prejudices or dogmas and, second, 
a new energy which could make him, 
while independent, the sort of needler 
who could stir up a bigger fuss about the 
things Peterborough wants aired in Ottawa 
than any docile backbencher of either 
party could. 

We should all take note of the return of 
such a man to Ottawa. It shows that 
hardening of the political arteries is not 
going to be tolerated by the electorate. 
And it should give both Liberal and Con- 
servative strategists some sober second 
thoughts about the kind of general election 
we are going to face within the next two 
years. 


Russian Aid to India 


JUST HOW FOOLISH is the North American 
view about Red China and its relation- 
ship with Russia is shown by a recent dis- 
patch from Taya Zinkin, the correspon- 
den in New Delhi of the Manchester 
Guardian. 


Miss Zinkin reports that the Govern- | 


ment of India is now negotiating in Mos- 
cow for $30 million worth of equipment 
with which to construct defences on the 
India-China border. This, consisting of 


large transport aircraft and helicopters, | 
plus heavy earth-moving equipment cap- | 
able of being used at high altitudes, was | 


tendered for by both Russia and _ the 


United States. But the Russian price was | 
fifteen per cent less than the | 


almost 
American one. 


So while India imports machines for | 


strategic use against Red China neither 


Ottawa nor Washington will budge from | 
the view that Russia and China are virtu- | 
ally the same country. Maybe this makes | 


sense to them; it doesn’t to us. 





‘Don’t you 
dare 

tell my 
husband...”’ 





There were repercussions when a 
certain lady said those words to 
Monsieur Courtot. She had been 
allowed up to $1,000 for a fur coat 
but had spent $1,200, intending to 
make up the difference herself. 


A few days later her husband 
phoned Monsieur Courtot. “Didn’t 
my wife tell you she could spend 
only one thousand?” 


“Yes, sir, she did,” replied Monsieur 
Courtot, preparing to tell a white lie 
for her. “How much did she tell 
you she paid for it?” 


The husband was unable to contain 
a mild chuckle. “She started at 
$1,000 and went up to $1,200! But 
I know perfectly well it must have 
cost more than that. That’s why I’m 
phoning.” 


Monsieur Courtot sighed with relief 
and satisfaction, “Mr... . , I assure 
you that your wife paid not one 
penny more than $1,200.” 


There was a moment’s silence at the 
other end. 


“Honestly?” 
“Honestly.” 


“Then I am very pleased,” said her 
husband. 


“And I,” said Monsieur Courtot, 
“am delighted you think so highly 
of my furs.” 


Once again a little incident drawn 
from life shows that the best things 
are not always as expensive as they 
look. Only the very finest furs 
exquisitely designed, are availabl 
from Jean Courtot — often at sur 
prisingly low prices for such quality 
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Now aged for lO vears 


WISER S DELUXE 


is an exceptional whisky 


\ X 7 ISER'S DELUXE Canadian Whisky 

is now aged in charred-oak casks 
for 10 years instead of eight, without any 
increase in price to you. When you know 
this, you can understand why we sincerely 
believe that Wiser's DeLuxe is beyond 


compare. 


Those who have tasted this superb 
whisky are enthusiastic about it. Ten 
quiet years of ageing in wood have given 
Wiser’s DeLuxe a natural smoothness and 
lightness of flavour that are noticeably 
different. Even those who are not par- 
ticularly conscious of taste differences in 
whisky can detect it. 

Longer ageing, of course, is not the 
whole story. This to-year old whisky 


was distilled and blended by men who 


have spent almost a lifetime with Wiser’s. 
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{ 


Nobody knows more about making good 


whisky than thev do. 


You will also like the new Wiser’s 
DeLuxe bottle. Its simple, dignified 
elegance will reflect vour good taste, 

g g 


particularly when entertaining at home. 


If Wisers DeLuxe is already your 
favourite whisky vou will now enjoy it 
more than ever. If it isn’t, we fully 
expect that once you taste it, you will 
never settle for anything less, regardless 
of any other brand you may have been 


attached to in the past. 


We politely urge you to buy just one 
bottle. Try it with water, soda or 
on-the-rocks, any way you prefer. Only 
then will you fully appreciate the deluxe 


quality of this 10-year old whisky. 
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LARGEST FULLY AIR-CONDITIONED LUXURY LINER IN REGULAR SERVICE 
TO NASSAU. SAILING FROM NEW YORK YEAR-ROUND—SATURDAYS, 4 P.M. 


Includes two days, one night in Nassau. Shi ‘is your hotel, 
7 DAYS : $170 .p a = 


Stopovers ean be arranged. 


a " — RE JUST A FEW OF 
For a romantic winter vacation—take ; i-Way Cruis pd 
eadeccmmnioraaiesgeveliiag ea Sun-Way Cruise. THESE SHIPBOARD FEATURES! 
Enjoy transatlantic luxury on the marvelous M.S. Italia as 
you cruise the Gulf Stream to exciting Nassau. The elaborate 
social and sports program, the continental cuisine combine to 
make this a cruise to remember. In Nassau, you'll have time ' 
‘ ' © Professional entertainment 
to shop, sight-see, fish, water-ski, relax on breath-takingly nae 
TA SER e ate tela. @ Finest continental cuisine 
re c 5. 2 c ras oi Sa W & ay. 4 
yeautiful beaches. Afloat or ashore—it’s a wonderful holiday onst iaiiam 


@ Lido deck, 3 outdoor pools 
e 3 orchestras, night club 
@ Largest indoor pool afloat 





Leaves Friday, December 30th 


SPECIAL NEW YEAR’S CRUISE 3 WINTER CRUISE 
ey 
HOME 10 DAYS — $245 up 


. 
* SPECIALS to NASSAU 
to NASSAU and one other port. ; Seen dina Vale, 40MM. 

, Saturdays, Jan. 14, 21, 28 
a 
, 

For reservations, SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, or 

HOME LINES AGENCY INC. General Agents 

185 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. * 1255 Phillips Sq., Montreal, P.C. 


7 DAYS only $150 up 
Offices in: Boston ® Chicago ® Cleveland ® Los Angeles ® New Orleans ® New York @ Philadelphia 
San Francisco @ Calgary @® Halifax © Montreal © Toronto # Vancouver © Winn:2e9 
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Scheduled for round-the-world cruise is 


Canadians 


BETWEEN NOW AND EASTER, about 126,- 
000 people will leave North American 
ports on board 89 vessels making 345 
cruises into warmer and more exotic 
waters. This is not a remarkable figure 
for the United States, where winter 
cruising has been growing steadily in 
favor ever since the first Great War. What 
is remarkable is that of this season’s 
Winter cruise passengers, approximately 
6.00 are Canadians. 

Before the second World War the num- 
ber of Canadians who took winter cruises 
barely exceeded 100. Today, according to 
al! travel agents, the number of Cana- 
dias on the cruise ships could be in- 
cr-ised three or four times if the ac- 
cc »modation were available. 

‘anadians just can’t seem to make 
up heir minds early enough,” says Alfred 


C..\y of Cook’s Toronto office. “They 
co 2 in around October or November to 
by passage on a cruise that’s leaving 


in inuary. As they gain more experience 
in his sort of thing they will learn to 
bo. six months in advance—or prefer- 
ab. to get the best selection, a year in 
ad snee.” 

‘ter cruising is becoming a major 
fo of Canadian tourist activity not 
801 uch because of the number of people 
In\ ived, but because of the amount of 
Movey they spend. It is difficult to ar- 
ri\, at any exact figure, but travel com- 
Paies estimate that Canada’s sixty-three 
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Holland America Line’s Rotterdam, largest vessel being used as a cruise ship. 


Take to Winter Cruising 


by Marcus Van Steen 


hundred winter cruise tourists this season 
will spend between 18 and 20 million 
dollars. 

There are four main reasons why win- 
ter cruising is gaining in importance as 
a holiday activity. One is the growing 
tendency of people to take holidays at 





Health Requirements 


For all cruises, each passenger must 
have a certificate of smallpox vac- 
cination not more than three years 
old. 

For cruises to African ports, he is 
required to have yellow fever in- 
oculation, for which a special ap- 
plication has to be made to the 
Department of Immigration. 

For cruises that include Mediter- 
ranean and Asian ports, typhoid, 
paratyphoid and cholera inoculations 
are required. 

As cruises are sometimes taken by 
convalescents, the ship’s doctor is 
prepared to continue any special treat- 
ment that may be required, within 
reason. It is advisable to discuss this 
matter before booking passage. Spe- 
cial diets can always be provided, 
if the company is given at least two 
weeks’ notice before sailing. 











any time of the year and not just m 
the summer time. Second is the fact that 
more and more people are getting two 
or three weeks annual vacation with pay. 
This means that all winter vacation spots 
are becoming crowded, forcing those who 
can afford it to look further afield. 

The third reason is that the shipping 
companies are making cruise offers in- 
creasingly tempting. And finally, more 
people are building up substantial pen- 
sions and annuities which make it pos- 
sible for them during their retirement 
years to escape at least part of our 
rugged Canadian winter. 

The basic reason for winter cruises, of 
course, is that the shipping companies 
have to find some way of keeping vessels 
busy during the winter months when the 
demand for normal travel declines. The 
cruise ships are not special ships but are 
some of the newest and fastest ocean 
liners, diverted temporarily from passen- 
ger service into becoming leisurely float- 
ing hotels. 

Thus, this winter the Cunard company 
is sending its fine new Caronia on a 
world cruise and the sleek Mauretania 
on five cruises to the West Indies and 
Latin America. The Norwegian American 
line is using its yacht-like Oslofjord on 
four Caribbean and Mediterranean cruises. 
And the Holland America line is using 
its big new Rotterdam on four special 
cruises, including a round-the-world cruise. 
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The Rotterdam, at more than 38,000 
tons. is the fifth largest passenger liner 
in the North Atlantic service, and is the 
largest vessel being used, apparently eco- 
nomically, as a cruise ship. 

A cruise ship ideally should be small 
enough to be able to call at out-of-the- 
way ports, and it should not have to 
depend on too big a passenger list to 
make its trip pay. Of course. on a cruise 
the ship does not pack in half as many 
people as it does on a five or six day 
passenger run. The Rotterdam, for ex- 
ample, which carries 1400 passengers 
across the Atlantic, will take no more 
than 650 people on a cruise voyage. 

Its crew of approximately 700 is main- 
tained at strength, and about 15 addi- 
tional cruise personnel are employed. 
These include the guides for shore ex- 
cursions, people to arrange and lead in 
sports events and entertainment, people 
to book shore excursions, change money. 
and to show films and give lectures on 
the various ports of call. 

The shipping companies arrange as 
great a variety of winter cruises as they 
can think of, and as every one is dif- 
ferent in some way from the _ others, 
each one attracts its own particular 
clientele. More than two-thirds of all 
cruise sailings are comparatively _ brief 
cruises to the Caribbean, sometimes in- 
cluding Latin American ports. These are 
within the reach of anyone who has from 
10 to 20 free days and is willing to spend 
from $750 up for a holiday. 

This makes a cruise available for a 
great many people, but those who are 
attracted to this sort of a holiday are 
those who feel at home in luxurious sur- 
roundings, who enjoy ocean travel for 
its own sake, and who like meeting people. 
Many of the cruise passengers are young 
women and men deliberately out to meet 
new people. Equally anxious for new 
friends are the lonely old passengers. 

One thing common to all cruises is 
that they are not family-type holidays. 
The shipping companies all discourage 
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Cruising is luxury living at the best possible price for this way of life. 












children under 12, and a few of them 
actually refuse to book passage for chil- 
dren under 6. 

Special cruises year by year seem to 
attract the same type of passengers. 
Christmas cruises are booked by Jewish 
people to whom the festival has no par- 
ticular significance, and by young people 
far from family environment. The long 
cruises that start in January always have 
some older couples who have completed 
their Christmas duties to their grand- 
children and are now seeking rest and 
relaxation. 





Special Services 


Every cruise ship may be regarded 
as a floating town, with all the serv- 
ices that may be found in the best 
of towns. 

There is a barber shop, a_hair- 
dressing salon, a beauty parlor, a 
shoe-repairer, and shops in which 
everything may be bought from a 
roll of film to a formal evening 
gown. 

There is a newspaper, a library, an 
ice-cream parlor, a motion picture 
tneatre, and a Roman Catholic and 
a Protestant church. 

There are laundry and _ pressing 
services, but few ships have a dry- 
cleaning establishment. 

There is a doctor and a nurse on 
board, but not a dentist and pas- 
sengers are advised to have dental 
treatment before they embark. 

There is a post office, and most 
ships can arrange for ship-to-shore 
telephone connections. 

Every ship has a_ photographer, 
prepared to give you a photographic 
record of your cruise. If you take 
your own pictures, he can arrange 
to process them in his dark room. 

No pets of any kind are allowed 
on board any ship. 














Easter cruises are heavily booked by 
school and university teachers. Every 
cruise has its quota of honey-moonin; 
couples, people recovering from an illnes 
and seeking rest and relaxation, business 
men whose wives have been able to per 
suade them to take a rest from the wor! 
they did to earn the money for the cruisc 
and people who just couldn’t think < 
anything else to do. 


And there are always a handful « 
special cases. Harold Nicolson went on 4 
world cruise in order to write a book 
and Journey to Java is one of the best 
accounts of such a cruise one could wish 
to read. 


Cook’s Toronto office says it regulariy 
books an elderly couple on a long winter 
cruise every year because they find it 
cheaper to take such a cruise than to 
maintain a winter home in the city. They 
remain in their summer home until ap- 
proximately the end of October, then book 
a cruise which will fill up most of the 
time until they can return to their sum- 
mer home some time in May. 

Cruising is luxury living at the best 
possible price for this way of life. What 
it costs is only roughly indicated by the 
fare quoted by the travel agent or the 
shipping company. For example, take the 
world cruise offered by the Cunard Com- 
pany on the liner Caronia, starting from 
New York on January 28. The fares 
quoted for this cruise range from $2,875 
per person up to $5,600. This provides 
accommodation, meals while on_ board 
ship, and a whole host of services for 
the 95 days of the cruise. 


But it does not include many things 
which should be added to this fare price. 
Tipping, or gratuities, is a major item. 
The room steward, dining room steward, 
bath steward and deck steward all expect 
to be tipped. These total up to a minimum 
of $20 per week, and in a voyage of 95 
days no doubt various occasions have ‘e- 
manded extra services which are boun to 
make a person feel more generous. so 
let us add $250 to the price. 


A big item is the cost of var ous 
shore excursions. On a_ short vos.ge 
one may ignore most of the arrarzed 
shore excursions, but when one is ta ing 
a world cruise it would seem a sham. to 
miss the opportunity of seeing the [aj 
Mahal, the wild game in Africa, M: unt 
Fujiyama, or the ancient temples of S .m. 


There are 95 shore excursions off red 
to the passengers on the Caronia \ >rld 
cruise, ranging from a $3 motor tri UP 
Table Mountain in Cape Town to a !7- 
day safari from Cape Town to Mom: :sa, 
costing $1,285. Even if one ignores ° ‘¢s¢ 
more expensive trips, it would be 0% 
sible, even desirable, to take severa of 
the other more limited shore excur: ons 
which would add about $3,000 to the 
cost of the cruise. 
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Other cost items which have to be 
calculated in advance are the fare to and 
from New York, the insurance for the 
baggage and the deck chairs for the 
voyage. On some cruises the deck chairs 
are included, on others they cost about 
$3 a week each. This means that even by 
taking the minimum accommodation on 
the Caronia, a passenger has already spent 
more than $6,300, and he has not yet 
illowed for what he might spend at the 
bar or for a number of incidental ex- 
penses. 

For example, the services of the ship's 
doctor are free, but if he writes a pres- 
cription the medicine must be paid for. 
Also each ship provides a laundry and 
ironing room, but if a passenger asks for 
the services of a laundress that. naturally, 
is extra. Also many ports levy a landing 
tax of from $2 to $5. 

A big item is clothing. On all cruises 
casual attire is just the thing for deck 
wear or for games, but ladies are ex- 
pected to wear dresses and men ties and 
jackets for luncheon, and formal wear 
for dinner, except when the ship is in 
port and the passengers have returned 
from a shore trip too late to change. It is 
optional whether the ladies wear long or 
short evening gowns, but on every cruise 
there are at least a few occasions when 
the long formal gown is preferable. 


In the tropics men wear white dinner 
jackets. Shorts are usual on deck, but 
never in the dining salon. On a long 
round-the-world cruise, the wardrobe that 
must be carried is a big one. In other 
words, one shouldn’t even consider next 
January’s Caronia world cruise unless he 
can readily lay his hands on ten thousand 
dollars for one person. 


At the other end of the spectrum, there 
s the cruise offered on board the Maure- 
sinla leaving New York next April 4 for 
days in the Caribbean. The minimum 
ice quoted is $300 but to this one must 
d the return fare to New York, $40 for 
s. and $6 for a deck chair. This brings 
minimum to $470 for a person living 
foronto or Montreal, and considerably 
re for those living further away from 
w York. 
‘his cruise touches at the Virgin 
nds, Barbados, Haiti, Martinique, 
‘nada, Jamaica and the Dutch West 
‘ies. A traveller may bring back $300 
th of merchandise, and he will 
ainly spend at the bar, on shore ex- 
ions, for laundry and so on. This 
! ins that even for a short, inexpensive 
‘t Indies cruise a person should have 
east $800 convenient for spending. Or 
le us say $1500 for a couple. 

‘ctween this less expensive cruise and 
(| $10,000 world cruise there are literally 
h dreds of choices, and almost every 
‘. ping company in the world offers 
“ral. On the Atlantic seaboard most of 
(i. winter cruises start at New York and 
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Cash Facilities 


The advice from everyone is to carry 
travellers’ cheques, plus some U.S. 
dollars for spending on board ship. 

US. dollars are acceptable in most 
West Indian ports, but elsewhere the 
proper local exchange is needed. 

The ship’s purser will advise what 
exchange is needed, and is prepared 
to cash your travellers’ cheques for 
your shore expenditures. On most 
long cruises, this role is taken either 
by an agent of Thomas Cook and 
Son or the American Express, who 
work in close cooperation with the 
shipping companies. 

Personal cheques are not accepted 
on board ship. You should get a 
supply of travellers’ cheques that will 
see you through any emergency. They 
are always refundable if you are 
overstocked and still have some left 
on your return home. 

An alternative is to carry a letter 
of credit from your bank manager. 











the biggest operators are Cunard. the 
Holland America line, the Norwegian 
America Line, the Swedish American line 
and the American Export line. There are 
also a number of cruises originating in 
Miami and New Orleans, most of them 
shorter and cheaper than the others. 

On the Pacific coast, the cruises 
originate in Vancouver, Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles and the biggest 
operators are the Orient and Pacific Line, 
the American President Line, the Matson 
Navigation Company, the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha line and the Nederland line. 

These are all luxury services. For a 
more economical cruise, from the point of 
view not only of fare but also of ward- 
robe, a number of companies offer 
leisurely cruises on their freight carriers. 
Most of these have accommodation for 
about 12 to 16 passengers, not in luxury 
but in solid comfort. There is no fuss 
about dressing, no shore excursions, and 
the passengers have to be self-reliant 
enough to fend for themselves. 

What is needed most of all is plenty of 
time. as freighters cannot keep to a 
strict schedule if cargoes are held up. 
Another consideration is that freighters 
seldom carry doctors on board, so pas- 
sengers must be sure of their health before 
they embark. Another consideration is 
that one must book well in advance. Ac- 
commodation is limited. the demand is 
great, and a year ahead is not too much 
to make a reservation. 

The majority of Canadians, when they 
think of a winter cruise, think of the 
Caribbean. The palm-fringed beaches of 
the tropical islands are familiar to us 
from our readings in history. from the 


buccaneer stories of our boyhood days. 
from the sultry romances of the paper- 
backed novels and Hollywood. But even 
if we are not already aware of the is- 
lands, we soon learn of them when we 
Start talking to the travel agents and find 
that they are within the reach of most 
of us, with regard to both time and 
money. 

Most Caribbean cruises fall within a 
two-week limit, and average about $850 
per person. Between now and Easter, 150 
West Indian cruises leave New York, with 
another half dozen or so originating in 
Boston, Philadelphia and Washington. 

Typical of these cruises is the Cana- 
dian Pacific's Empress of England cruise 
which leaves New York on February 18 
and touches at Martinique, Barbados. 
Grenada, Aruba in Venezuela, Jamaica. 
Haiti and back to New York — 14 days 
at a minimum of $350, which means a 
total expenditure of about $800 per 
person. 

Many West Indian cruises now touch at 
South American ports. and several of the 
shipping companies, as they compete to 
add variety to their cruises, are making 
this a feature in their advertising. About 
two dozen sailings from New York in 
the next few months are called South 
American cruises, but they all include 
West Indian ports. 

For example. the Rotterdam, leaving 
New York on December 9th, touches at 
the Virgin Islands on its way south to 
Rio de Janeiro. and then puts in at 
Curacao, Haiti and Nassau on its way 
back, giving a colorful 29-day cruise 
which will cost between $1,200 and 
$3,000 per person. 

Another interesting variety available 
now includes African, South American 
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Casual attire is rule for deck-wear. 
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Canadian citizens or British subjects 
do not require visas on a West Indies 
cruise, but they do have to carry a 
birth certificate or some other docu- 
mentary proof of citizenship. This 
is required upon re-entry to the U.S. 
and is eliminated if sailing from Van- 
couver. Aliens have to carry visas if 
sailing from a U.S. port. 

On longer cruises, touching at 
Latin American, European, African 
or Asian ports, a passport is required. 
Your travel agent has the necessary 
forms, and the shipping company 
holds your passport on board ship, 
presenting it when required. Once 
you have signed the application and 
had your picture taken, you may 
forget the whole thing. 

Customs, however, is something 
you must tackle by yourself. 





Passport and Customs Requirements 


Canadian regulations allow you to 
bring back $300 worth of mer- 
chandise in any one year. This ap- 
plies to all goods bought abroad 
whether you are ‘using them or wear- 
ing them or not. It also applies only 
to portable merchandise, and does 
not include furniture. Another ex- 
ception is TV sets or parts thereof. 


Also you may forget those liquor 
bargains you see abroad—you may 
bring home only one 40-ounce bottle. 
Cigarettes, cigars and tobacco are 
also severely limited. 


For your customs declaration, re- 
tain your sales slips or receipts, and 
remember the customs inspector 
sometimes puts a higher valuation on 
the merchandise than what you paid, 
say, in Hong Kong. 








and West Indian ports in the cruise 
itinerary. One example of this is the 
Gripsholm cruise that leaves New York 
on January 25. Its first stop is at the 
Madeira islands, then on to Casablanca, 
southwards to the Canary islands, to 
Dakar and Conakry on the West African 
coast, across the South Atlantic to Rio 
de Janeiro, northwards to Bahia in Brazil. 
and then to Barbados and the Virgin 
Islands and back to New York. This is a 
38-day cruise with the minimum fare 
quoted of $1,125, which means a mini- 
mum cost of about $2,000 per person. 

During the next few months another 
100 West Indian cruises leave Florida and 
Gulf ports. These are sometimes quite 
brief, taking in only one or two ports, 
ranging from 5 to ten days. Their most 
popular ports of call are Nassau and 
Port-au-Prince, and the minimum fare 
quoted is $150. 

There are also brief 6-day cruises from 
New York to Bermuda on board the 
Ocean Monarch. These are offered fre- 
quently, and cost a total of no more than 
$200, plus whatever it costs you to reach 
New York. 

A Pacific holiday to most North 
Americans means only one thing — 
Hawaii. However, a number of progres- 
sive shipping companies are managing to 
make us realize that such places as Fiji, 
New Zealand, Hong Kong and Japan are 
also within our reach. 

Many so-called “cruises” in the Pacific 
area are actually regularly-scheduled pas- 


_senger services, but they make satisfactory 


cruise voyages at the same time, taking in 
a number of different ports and including 
many famous tourist resorts. They are 
less expensive than planned cruise voy- 
ages, do not include shore excursions, 
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and leave out some of the extra cruise 
frills, but they do give the usual luxury 
service of a passenger liner. And, unlike 
most cruises, they do give the traveller 
wide scope to use his own initiative. 

For example, take the Orient and 
Pacific liner Oriana which leaves Van- 
couver on February 3, 1961. It stops two 
days at San Francisco, two days in Los 
Angeles, one day in Honolulu, one day 
in Fiji, and reaches Wellington § on 
February 22nd. It goes on to Sydney for 
two days, back to Auckland, and makes 
the same ports of call on the return trip 
to Vancouver, a total of 39 days for a 
minimum of $604. Now if a passenger 
wanted more time in say, Fiji or New 
Zealand, he could book passage only to 
that port and pick up the ship on its way 
back. Of course this would mean the 
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Pacific itineraries include Panama, Indonesiiz, Cambodia and Singapor: 


minor inconvenience of extra handling of 
luggage. 

These O. & P. trips are made approxi- 
mately once every month. Other O. & P 
cruises include Hong Kong and Japan 
The American President line makes 2a 
specialty of cruises to Hawaii, Yokahama 
Manila, Hong Kong and Kobe. Leaving 
San Francisco, this is a 42-day cruise with 
a minimum rate of $1,147, which mean: 
it could be done for about $2,000 pe 
person. 

A_ big attraction in Pacific cruisin: 
these days are the low merchandise price 
in Hong Kong. An agent of one of th 
shipping companies says he has severi 
prairie farm couples who make a cruis: 
once every two or three years and pick 
up enough clothing in Hong Kong to 
provide their families with basic warid- 
robes until they make their next trip. It is 
possible to do this and keep within the 
$300 customs limit. 

Other Pacific itineraries include 
Panama, Indonesia, Cambodia and Singa- 
pore. The Matson Navigation Company 
runs regular schedules in its Mariposa 
and Monterey which include Pago Pago 
and Tahiti. These are 42-day cruises with 
a minimum of $1,125, from San Fran- 
cisco. Strangely enough, there are ver) 
few cruises along the Pacific coast of 
South America. 

The most popular cruises now from 
Vancouver take in the Pacific coast ports 
of San Francisco and Los Angeles and 
also Acapulco in Mexico, then over to 
Honolulu for a few days and back again 
On board the O. & P. liner Oronsay this 
is a 24-day luxury cruise with a minimum 
of $440. 

From North America a Mediterranean 
cruise is of necessity a fairly long one. 
and those scheduled for this season range 
from 23 days to 69 days, with minimum 
fares quoted at $540 for the shortest to 
$1,650 for the longest. There is no cruise 
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rea in the world that packs so much 
ariety into a cruise of this length, offer- 
ng the passengers glimpses of Africa, the 
neient civilizations of Italy and Greece, 
he millionaires’ playground of the 
‘iviera, romantic Spain, historic Gibraltar. 
he islands of the Mediterranean, and 
ometimes touching in at the sunny little 
jadeira islands for an added bonus. 


Of the 25 Mediterranean cruises leaving 
sew York within the next five months, 
here are not two exactly alike. There is 
,o much to choose from in this ancient 
urthplace of civilization that it is possible 
o get dozens of combinations of ports of 
call, so it is up to the travellers to pick 
he cruise which offers them what they 
‘think they will appreciate most. 

In order to get greater variety, the 
rend in this area too is to push further 
ifield, and several of the longer cruises 
this season are not confining themselves 
to the Mediterranean but are penetrating 
the Dardanelles into the Black Sea and 
are Offering several ports in Rumania, 
the Ukraine and the Crimea. 


An example of this is the 52-day cruise 
of the Greek Line’s Olympia which leaves 
New York on January 24, 1961. Its first 
port is Lisbon, then to Gibraltar, Sicily, 
Malta, Egypt, Lebanon, Israel, Cyprus, 
Rhodes, through the Dardanelles to 
Istanbul, then to the Black Sea ports of 
Constanta and Odessa, to the Russian 
resort town of Yalta, back to the Medi- 
terranean and Athens, Naples, Cannes, 
Barcelona, Casablanca and touching at 
Madeira on the way home. The minimum 
price quoted for this cruise is $995, but 
as may be imagined the program of shore 
visits Is extensive. 


Some of them would be a shame to 
miss. For example, the stop at Alexandria 
gives a chance to visit Gizeh and the 
Sphinx, the valley of the Kings and the 
Pyramids. The stop at Haifa, Israel, 
brings you within reach of Nazareth and 
the city of Jerusalem. At Constanta it is 
on) a fairly short trip inland to reach 
‘harest. From Piraeus, the port of 
Athens, the shore excursion covers a large 
pa'' of southern Greece. In other words, 
it .ould be easy to spend an additional 
$6‘ on shore excursions on this cruise, 
an allowing for the other expenses as 
ou ined before, we may estimate the 
m: mum cost of this particular voyage 
at ~2,300 per person. 

least four other Mediterranean 
cr. es this season penetrate into the 
Bl. < Sea, and several of the others in- 
clu ¢ West Indian ports either coming or 
80's. Two cruises, by the Argentina and 
Br ! of the Moore-McCormack Lines, 
inc de the West Indies, South America, 
So." Africa, several East African Ports 
thr igh the Suez Canal into the Medi- 
‘er:cnean and from there home. These 
arc 52-day cruises, with a minimum of 


$2.°85, 
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Round-the-world cruises used always to 
include the Mediterranean and most of 
them still do. But with that sea becoming 
so well explored by other cruise voy- 
ages, some of the world cruises are now 
skipping it and are making the loop 
around Africa. including African safaris 
on their programs. Canadians have a 
choice of two approaches to round-the- 
world-trips — they can either start by 
going eastward from New York or by 
going westward from a Pacific port. 

In either case they are bound to touch 
Japan, which since the war has become 
a must on every world cruise. and they 
will pass eventually through the Panama 
Canal, as no shipping company has as 
yet thought it suitable to include the West 
Coast of South America and a trip around 
the Horn on a cruise itinerary. But 
probably this will come, in the competi- 
tion for new ideas. 

World cruises are all quoted at pretty 
much the same basic price per day, $33, 
the differences being in the length of the 
voyage, and in the variety of shore ex- 
cursions available. The voyages range this 
season from the 77 days offered on board 
the Rotterdam to the 100 days offered on 
board the President Polk and the President 
Monroe. The shore excursions, of course, 
may be accepted or turned down as the 
individual passenger decides. 

A good travel agent is valuable when 
planning any kind of a trip, but he is 
essential in planning a cruise. There are 
so many details, especially in a long 
cruise, and so many things to be looked 
after which an inexperienced traveller 
would be completely unaware of. Let us 
see what the travel agent can do: 

(1) He has a complete list of all the 
cruises available from which you can pick 
the one that will suit you best. 

(2) He can help you figure out costs 
in advance, so that you will be able to 
choose a cruise that will not leave you in 
the awkward position of being skimped 
for money. 
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World cruise on Cunard’s Caronia offers 95 shore excursions to passengers. 


(3) He will look after your money for 
you. The two biggest travel companies. 
Thomas Cook and Son and American 
Express, are able to issue you with their 
own travellers’ cheques. 

(4) He will give you complete informa- 
tion about shore excursions well in ad- 
vance, and will book them in advance if 
you so desire, but it is perhaps advisable 
to wait until you are on the cruise before 
you make your decisions about these 
matters. An excursion cannot exactly be 
booked at the last minute, but a day 
or sO in advance is usually enough. The 
travel agent can advise you about this. 

(5) He will tell you what you need 
with regard to visas and passports, and 
will fill out the forms for you. He cannot. 
of course, get your picture taken — there 
are some things you have to do for 
yourself. 

(6) He will tell you what you need 
with regard to inoculations and so on. 
and if special applications or forms are 
needed, he will look after them for you. 

(7) If it is necessary or advisable to 
book only part of a cruise, he can make 
all the necessary and complicated arrange- 
ments, at the best price to you. It is 
often possible, when time limitations 
demand it, to take only part of a cruise 
and fly home from some intermediary 
port. 

(8) If there are special problems with 
regard to diets, health, special require- 
ments. and so on, he can approach the 
company much more efficiently than you 
can yourself. 

The shipping companies work in close 
cooperation with Cook’s and the Ameri- 
can Express, and on long cruises the 
cruise personnel — extra pursers, shore 
guides, games leaders and so on — are 
supplied by one or other of these travel 
agencies. If you make your arrangements 
with the agency that is going to staff the 
voyage you will be in good hands from 
start to finish. 
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Canada, Colonialism and Color 


IF CANADA HAS anything to contribute to 
the question of colonialism which, despite 
the precipitate rush of colonies into state- 
hood. is still a vital issue at the United 
Nations, it is surely because this country 
has no colonies, has never had any 
colonies, and has no desire to have any 
colonies. It is not, with due respect to the 
deep thinkers in the East Block, because 
we were once a colony. 

To prate about the latter, I submit, is 
immodest and only spoils our case. Yet 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker was the latest 
to claim our colonial past as a reason why 
the Asians and Africans should consider 
us good fellows. “There are few here,” he 
intoned during his General Assembly 
speech, “who can speak with the authority 
of Canada on the subject of colonialism. 
for Canada was once a colony of both 
France and the United Kingdom.” 

This assertion did not seem to arouse 
any enthusiasm among the recent black, 
brown, and yellow graduates of colonial- 
ism, and I wondered what Pandit Nehru, 
who was in the Prime Minister’s audience, 
must have thought. How many Canadians 
spent sixteen years in jail in the cause of 
freedom, as he did? 

However. if Krishna Menon were 
asked his view. I am sure that he would 
have snorted and waved his stick and burst 
out: “Was Diefenbaker ever banned from 
a club because of the color of his skin?” 
Once again, Menon would have put his 
finger on a sore spot, an exposed nerve 
end, in the Western body-politic. 

For colonialism is a color issue: it is as 
much a color issue as the question of racial 
discrimination or apartheid in South 
Africa, a perennial item on the U.N. 


by Peter Stursberg 


agenda. Then why do we refuse to recog- 
nize this? Or, if we do, why do we attempt 
to pass it off as a temporary and highly 
artificial phenomenon brought about 
entirely by Soviet propaganda? 

At one time, there was a maritime 
definition for colonialism; this was due to 
the fact that most of the colonial powers 
were maritime powers. According to this 
definition, a suitably wide stretch of water 
had to separate the colony from its im- 
perial ruler — otherwise, it was not a 
colony. 

Hence, the conquests in Europe, the 
tyrannous rule of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire over so many Slavic peoples, were 
never regarded as colonialism, or so des- 
cribed. 

Nowadays, of course, the maritime def- 
inition, which always included Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the United 
States, is as out of date as sea-power itself. 
Since the war, almost all the countries 
which have gained their independence are 
in Asia and Africa. 

Despite the large number of them to 
become United Nations members, quite a 
few colonies remain, including some of 
the worst; all of them are European 
colonies with colored populations. Thus, 
the maritime definition has been replaced 
by a color definition in which there is no 
room for the white man. 

The reason why Canada has any role to 
play in the issue of colonialism is because 
this country is free, white, and untarnished 
by imperialism. There is also its usefulness 
as the next-door neighbor of the United 
States and the best go-between with the 
Americans. But to go around telling the 


recently freed Asians and Africans that 
we understand this problem because we 
were once colonials too is to protest too 
much. 


Actually, the relatively good standing ot 
Canada among the Asians and Africans is 
almost entirely due to the fact that we ge 
along well with the Indians. This is « 
carefully cultivated stance, and it used 
to be a rule that we sought out Indian 
opinion, which meant Nehru’s view, on 
the situation in the Far East, and when- 
ever possible accepted it. 

As far as is known, there is no change 
in this attitude, despite the snide remarks 
about Krishna Menon which are being 
heard in Ottawa. When he was External 
Affairs Minister, “Mike” Pearson used to 
spend hours having tea with the irascible 
Menon, for which reason alone he de- 
served the Nobel Peace Prize. 

By now. we should have learned that 
there is no way of destroying this man’s 
influence. The more that Krishna Menon 
is criticized or defamed, the more Nehru 
sticks up for him. I remember an Indian 
correspondent telling me that the Indian 
Prime Minister lost his temper and threw 
an ink pot at him when he suggested that 
Menon did not get on well with the 
Americans. 

To recapitulate: there is no doubt that. 
as far as the Asians and Africans are con- 
cerned, colonialism is a color issue and 
is only considered in this light. 

From that, it becomes apparent that to 
charge the Soviet Union with colonial'sn 
in Eastern Europe has no appeal for th 
representatives of the recently freed col- 
onies, and only serves to confuse. 
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Diefenbaker at the UN: Our colonial past is reason for Asians and Africans to regard us as good fellows. 
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Khrushchov: Master of colonial power? 


During his General Assembly speech, 
Diefenbaker called Khrushchov “the mas- 
ter of the major colonial power in the 
world today.” Although his language 
might have been strong, the Prime Minister 
was repeating what Western leaders have 
been arguing for a long time. They have 
tried to make the accusation of “you too, 
you dirty colonist” stick on the Soviet 
Union, with notable lack of success 
among the Asians and Africans. 

In all cases, they pointed to the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe as examples of 
“Soviet colonialism”, and Diefenbaker 
asked: “Do we forget how one of the 
postwar colonies of the USSR sought to 
liberate itself four years ago, with what 
results?” 

One of the results, which he did not 
mention, occurred at the United Nations, 
in the very modernistic General Assembly 
Hall where he was speaking. It was as 

ar a demonstration as could be had 

the Asians and Africans did not re- 
z-rd the suppression of the Hungarian 
u--ising as colonialism in their meaning 
© the term, and that Communist domina- 
t: 4, as long as it was the domination of 
\ ite men by white men, was a matter of 
sill concern to them. 

he emergency General Assembly ses- 
‘ \ on Hungary occurred in the winter of 

5, within a few days of the emergency 

on on Suez. Both of these extraordin- 
a. UN meetings dealt with virtually the 
S. € resolution: a call for a “cease fire” 
& the withdrawal of all foreign troops. 

owever, the votes were significantly 
«rent. In the case of the Anglo-French 
ir sion of Suez, all the Asians and 
-ans lined up solidly with the majority 
vote was 64 in favor to five against). 
“ein the case of the Soviet suppression 
0° he Hungarian uprising, most of the 
Av ns and Africans abstained (the vote 
Ww. 30 in favor to eight against). 
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Never before had there been such a 
test as this, and never since. The two 
special UN sessions furnished proof that 
colonialism was regarded as a color issue. 
The Soviet action in Hungary was much 
more bloody and violent than the Anglo- 
French invasion of the Suez, but the 
Asians and Africans disdained it. They 
did not care if white men killed white 
men, but when white men _ attacked 
colored people, that was an international 
crime, and they demanded instant redress. 

While I realize that this is largely a 
matter of semantics, it seems to me that 
we would do better if we charged the 
Soviet Union with old fashioned tyranny 
and oppression in Eastern Europe rather 
than claiming it as an example of colonial- 
ism. At least by this we might get a little 
more sympathy from those members who 
consider the latter as a color issue. 

Yet we go on harping about colonialism 
in Latvia and Lithuania, and Poland and 
Hungary. Surely, it is stretching the con- 
cept a bit far to include the Ukraine. 
but that is what Diefenbaker did. 

“What of the freedom loving Ukrain- 
ians?” he cried. After all, parts of the 
Ukraine have been joined to Russia since 
the tenth century. This was rather like 
claiming that Wales is a colony of the 
United Kingdom. 

That does not mean to savy that the 
Soviet Union cannot be charged with 
colonialism, and in a manner which can 
be understood and appreciated by the 
Asians and Africans. 

Under the old maritime definition, the 
Russians would have got off scot-free, as 
they own no territories across the sea. 
But, under the new color definition. they 
are vulnerable. For many peoples of Mon- 
golian and Tartar extraction. in Soviet 
Central Asia, belonging to the Moslem 
faith, live under the domination of the 
Kremlin. There is Kazakhstan and Uz- 
bekistan, Kirghizia and Turkmenia, just 
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Pearson and Nehru: Our good standing with Asians hinges on Indian friendship. 


India’s Menon: Tart remarks in Ottawa. 


to mention a few of the former colonies 
of Tsarist Russia which Khrushchov 
claims are now socialist republics. 

But they are not free. If they were fully 
independent, they would be members of 
the United Nations, as all other former 
colonies are. 

Then, why did Diefenbaker not speak 
of the freedom loving Kazakhs or Uzbeks? 
Of all persons, he would not want to be 
accused of being more concerned about 
the white people under Soviet domination. 

Not once during my six years at the 
United Nations did I hear a word said 
about Kirghizia or Turkmenia groaning 
under the Communist yoke. What is the 
reason for this abject failure to charge 
the Russians with colonialism in Soviet 
Central Asia? 

Is it. could it be. that there are no ex- 
patriate Kazakhs or Uzbeks, Kirghiz or 
Turkmen, in Canada or the United States? 
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Canadians Must Finance Canada’s Future 


ASIDE FROM INDIANS and Eskimos, I think 
I can claim to be as Canadian as anybody. 
For nearly two hundred years, my ances- 
tors have been born here, as I was. I’ve 
worked here all my life, brought up my 
family here, and I wouldn’t live anywhere 
else. 

But I am deeply disturbed, as are many 
Canadians, by the rapid erosion of our 
country’s economic independence. I am 
very concerned about our ability to con- 
tinue as Canada, a distinct and valuable 
entity. 

Present trends will shortly make this 
country a dependency of the United 
States, if indeed we are not one already. 
I have no quarrel with the United States, 
nor with Americans. Without their help, 
we would not exist as we are today. 

They are our best friends, and, I hope, 
will continue to be so; but I don’t think 
it follows that it is in their best interests, 
or ours, for Canada to lose its independ- 
ence. On the contrary, there are many 
reasons why it would be better all around 
for us to stand on our own feet, to a 
much greater degree than we are now 
doing. 

I think there is wide agreement with 
this proposition. There is also wide recog- 
nition that the key to implementing the 
proposition lies in accelerated develop- 
ment, under Canadian control, of our 
manufacturing industries — particularly 
secondary manufacturing, which is the 
prime producer of jobs for Canadians. 


There is no simple answer to such de- 
velopment of Canadian industry. We must 
produce the right products, at the right 
cost, at the right time. This is true, re- 
gardless of who finances, owns, and 
operates Canadian industries. 

However, a _ fundamental question 
bothering many Canadians, and which 
must be answered satisfactorily to imple- 
ment our basic proposition, is who will 
finance, own, and operate Canadian in- 
dustries? In essence, Canadians? Or 
Americans? 

So far, the answer, increasingly, is — 
Americans. 

This is the wrong answer. It is the 
wrong answer for Canadians, and, I think. 
in the long run, it is the wrong answer for 
Americans too. 

To get the right answer, we, the Cana- 
dians, have to do something. We have to, 
because Americans cannot provide the 
answer. It’s up to us. Either we make 
Canada a nation, or we let it go by default. 
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by J. H. Kent Lyons 


From my own observations during 
twenty-five years diversified experience in 
Canadian industry, as well as from some 
experience in operating an American 
company in the United States, I believe 
we can finance, own, and operate our 
own industries to a much greater degree 
than we are now doing. 

We can do it — but we are going to 
have to think and act differently than we 
are now doing. Specifically, we must 
change our approach to financing Cana- 
dian industry. 

Generally speaking, Canadian manufac- 
turing industries divide into three cate- 
gories:— 

(1) Large public companies — such as 
the Canadian steel companies — 
which are owned and operated by 
Canadians. 

(2) Subsidiaries of American com- 
panies (or English, or other inter- 
national companies). 

(3) Small Canadian companies — 
nearly always privately owned. 

The first group is already carrying out 
the basic proposition, usually successfully, 
although there is some tendency for such 
companies to fall under foreign control. 

As regards the second group, there is 
probably not much we can do about it, 
except to try to get their foreign owners 
to allow more Canadian participation, and 
encourage Canadians to accept such par- 


ticipation. 
I believe that the third group — the 
small, privately owned companies — is 


the key one. We must develop new in- 
dustries, and make little ones grow, and 
do this under Canadian control. 

At the present time, this is quite difficult. 
With monotonous regularity, this is what 
happens: — 

An individual, or a few people, start a 
business with limited capital. They own 
the business; to get equity capital for 
growth, they must personally borrow, 
pinch and scrape. Generally, they must 
finance growth out of earnings — a very 
slow process. 

Eventually, many succeed, but with 
many missed opportunities. This kind of 
slow, stunted growth is no answer for 
Canada and Canadians. While this con- 
dition prevails, we do not generate enough 
jobs. Many times, an American company 
(or European) with adequate capital, en- 
ters the market and snatches it away from 
the under-financed Canadian companies. 

The very difficulty of financing makes 


such Canadian businessmen super-cautiois 
— they have to be to survive. They can't 
take risks, because they haven't the re- 
sources. 

At a later date, some owners find they 
have: built up a successful company; but 
now they face new problems. They want 
to retire, or they want to make provision 
for inheritance taxes. A man finds he’s 
worth several hundred thousand dollars — 
on paper, but he can’t spend a nickel of 
it. 

He may be able to sell out his share to 
associates, who will pay him out of earn- 
ings. Sometimes his associates are reluc- 
tant to do this, because they will face the 
same problem later. 

He may be able to sell his company to 
another Canadian group. However, he’s 
in a buyer’s market and will often have 
to sell much too cheaply. 

In desperation, he turns to American, 
or European interests, who often will give 
him a better price. Thus, one more Cana- 
dian company passes to foreign control. 


What are we going to do about it? 


I believe my own experiences may show 
some answers. 

Two years ago I became interested in 
just such a small, struggling Canadian 
manufacturing company — with one 
basic difference. 

This one was, and is, a public stock 
company. True, about 70 per cent of its 
stock was held by Americans, but as in- 
dividuals, not by corporations. It has about 
a thousand shareholders, including several 
hundred Canadians. A majority of its 
board of directors, and its management, 
are Canadians. 

At the time, this company needed 
additional equity money, and need:d it 
desperately. The amount involved wa: not 
large; but in spite of considerable e! orts, 
we could not raise the money in Ca:ada. 
However, we did raise it in the L iited 
States, from individuals, through a New 
York investment house. 

Again, most of the new stock wa: sold 
to Americans. However, some was sold 
to Canadians — through the New ork 
house! As a result, the company 1 ‘ned 
the corner, and is prospering — and 
growing. 

I think this experience is most s -nif- 
cant, and points the way to implem: «ting 
our basic proposition. 

I think an essential step in deve' ping 
small Canadian companies must be ‘ken 
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The Gala door acts as a second cupboard 


tray, salad bin, and ample 
storage space in the door 


‘ance the atmosphere of panel. It rolls in snugly, un- 
ry male refuge. In your der or beside your present 
or rec room, up at the counter space, and the door 


xe or down in your basement, the Gala Iced 
mond fits into every masculine environ- 
it. Build it into your bar and use it as a 
sonal larder, full of the fine refreshment a 
. appreciates. Compact dimensions contain 
-size features; a nine-position thermostat, a 
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closes on its own width to fit neatly into corners. 
Wherever or however you use it—the Gala Iced 
Diamond is a haven fer the ingredients of male 
hospitality. These unique British-built refriger- 
ators are available at Simpson’s, Woodwards 
and Hudson’s Bay Company department stores. 


GALA... DIAMOND REFRIGERATORS 
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by Canadian investment houses. They 
must shift their attention from resource 
development to industrial development. 
We must have houses here, (they are quite 
plentiful in the United States), who are 
prepared to work with small industries. 
learn their problems, and assist them in 
finding risk capital. 

I believe that, by so doing, our invest- 
ment houses would do themselves a good 
turn, in the long run. There is an oppor 
tunity for them here, which is not reall) 
covered at all by Canadian houses, bu 
which again is beginning to be covered 
by American houses. 

If American houses fill this vacuum 
they will sell largely to Americans. Re- 
sult—more control of Canadian industr\ 
by USS. capital. 

Our investment houses must concen- 
trate on getting small Canadian companies 
to “go public”; they must educate the 
Canadian public to invest in such com- 
panies — not on a “get-rich-quick” basis, 
immediate returns or dividends, but on a 
long-term growth basis. 

They must understand, themselves, and 
get the Canadian public to understand, 
that such investments are investments in 
the future of Canada, and that they are 


| necessarily therefore, long-term. 


Such ventures are risky; but Canadians 
have shown they will invest in risky situa- 
tions. They have done it for mines, oils, 
etc. I submit the only reason Canadians 
have not provided risk capital for small 
Canadian manufacturers, is that there is 


| no mechanism which enables them to do 


so, on an intelligent basis. 

I believe that, if such a mechanism is 
provided, Canadians can be sold on in- 
vesting in the future of Canada, knowing 
that they may lose on individual invest- 
ments, but that they will gain, on the 
overall, in the long run. 

We still have plenty of people with 
vision, courage, and enterprise. In fict. 


| right now we probably have more !han 





we have had in decades — the mii ion 
and a half new Canadians have demon- 
strated that they have such qualities. not 
only by coming here, but by their ac: ons 
since. 

What Canadians need is the leade” hip 
and opportunity to invest in Canad. I 
don’t believe this is a job for governr <nt. 
I believe it is a job which can on! be 
done by Canadian investment houses 


We need investment houses who vill 
do a lot of hard work in this field: ho 
will educate themselves on industry: «ho 
will handle small issues for small 1a! 
gins, and get their rewards as the m- 
panies they have helped, prosper ind 


| grow. This is the basis on which uch 
| American houses operate. Let us lea 1. 


This job is not easy, and will ne be 
done quickly. Unless we, the Canac ans. 


| do it, however, others will do it for |» — 


CORONA DE LUXE * GOLD STRIPE © PETIT CORONAS © LILIES * QUEENS © PANETELAS | 


and then we shall no longer be Cana: <M. 
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Merck and Co. Inc. plant at Valleyfield, Que. Goods heretofore made by Canadians now will be imported. 


How ‘Tariff Administration Hurts Business 


MANY TYPES of secondary manufacture in 
Canada depend on tariff protection to 
meet the competition of low-cost imports. 
But there are some little-known aspects 
of the application of the Canadian tariff 
that often make it useless. 

For example, it is generally believed 
that a 10 per cent duty gives that much 
advantage to a Canadian manufacturer 
OYcr any importer; that he should thus 
be able to undersell any importer if he 
scis his price at less than 10 per cent over 
the usual price in the importer’s home- 
lan |. At least, that is what a Member of 
P: ‘iament intends when he votes for an 
itt ) in the Customs Tariff Act; it is cer- 
ta 'y what a businessman expects when 
he -nters manufacture; but it is not neces- 
Sa the case, and very few people even 
in our government seem to realize the 
Se’ ous implications of this failure of 
Pi ice to implement them. 

e experience of Merck & Co. Inc. of 
R» vay, N.J., shows the results all too 
W Merck founded a Canadian sub- 
Si’ -y in 1929. A line of fine chemicals 
fo. pharmaceutical and other industrial 
us vas produced in Montreal. They be- 
Cai leaders in many things; indeed the 
fir. »enicillin produced in the British Em- 
Pir oy large-scale fermentation was made 
by lerck Limited in Montreal. In 1945 
a was purchased in Valleyfield, Que. 
an 4 full-scale plant erected. This was 
adc {to up to 1958 by the provision of 
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more services. laboratories. warehousing 
and manufacturing buildings. Other prod- 
ucts were added such as bulk vitamins. 
medical specialties, steroids. propionates. 
flour enrichment and animal feed supple- 
ments. 

At the peak of activity in 1958 more 
than 400 persons were employed at 
Valleyfield of which number 37 were 
university graduates. Eor ten years prior 
to 1958 export sales averaged about $212 
million. The company was consistently 
successful. But about 1957 the economics 
of Canadian manufacture started to 
change. Canadian costs rose at the same 
time that industry was recovering in Ger- 
many, Italy. Japan and elsewhere. Merck 
soon found that some of their export 
markets preferred these mew _ sources 
where payment could be made in soft 
currency. and here and there arbitrary 
restrictions were raised against exports 
to protect budding industries. 

Such restrictions were frowned on by 
the General Agreement on Tariff and 
Trade signatories and were never resorted 
to by Canada. Merck's exports fell and 
domestic sales rose only in those lines of 
specialty products which take much re- 
search. The bulk chemicals, which em- 
ployed most of the labor, lost out more 
and more to competitive imports. 

The company’s products for the most 
part were covered by tariff items with 
rates up to 20 per cent. The company had 


the right to expect to fill the entire Cana- 
dian demand by setting prices well below 
the usual foreign prices plus 20 per cent 
but this did not come about. Imports 
were enabled to flow in because of the 
way the duty was administered by the 
government and here is where Merck's 
troubles began. Though importers could 
by-pass our tariff, Canadian exporters 
could not employ the same methods to 
enter foreign markets. 

The most common method encountered 
was the declaration of low values for cal- 
culation of duty. For example, United 
States manufacturers set up subsidiaries in 
Canada and shipped to them at prices 
which only a very few of their customers 
even in the U.S. could hope to be quoted. 
Often these few customers were in a 
special category such as being “‘co-manu- 
facturers.” 

An example of a co-manufacturer 
might be one making some vitamins but 
needing one or more of them to round 
out the line or to make up a deficiency. 
If the Canadian subsidiary could qualify 
as a “co-manufacturer” by any sort of an 
operation he too would receive a discount 
below the ordinary customer’s price. 

Suppose the regular U.S. price was 
$100 but the importing Canadian sub- 
sidiary received the special price of $85 
It is apparent that $85 plus 20 per cent 
duty or $102 still enables the goods to be 
sold in Canada at a level that gives the 





















































How the U.S. Customs Bureau Strangles Trade 


WHILE IMPORTS CONTINUE to. flow 
through Canada’s leaky tariff walls. 
our biggest customer has, in effect. 
told Canadian manufacturers to keep 
out. 

The recent action of the US. 
Bureau of Customs in arbitrarily rais- 
ing the valuation on Canadian goods 
so far affects only 12 Canadian sub- 
sidiaries of U.S. companies. But it 
carries an implied threat for fully 
half of Canada’s manufacturing in- 
dustry. The new U.S. Customs ruling, 
if upheld, will virtually close the 
door on exports to the U.S. parent 
company by Canadian subsidiaries. 
Currently, about half of Canada’s 
manufacturing industry is controlled 
by U.S. interests. 

At issue is the 1956 agreement 
under which the U.S. Bureau of 
Customs promised that once a firm 
ruling on the value of a Canadian 
product had been given. this value 
would stand. Previous to this, Cana- 
dian manufacturers had been severely 
handicapped in selling into the U.S. 
because they were unable to tell, in 
advance, the duty charges on their 
shipments. This uncertainty, in turn, 
due to capricious, arbitrary customs 
valuation, prevented them from quot- 
ing firm prices to U.S. buyers. 

The action of the Bureau in the 
recent case of Acme Steel Co. of 
Toronto, indicates that the Bureau 
is reverting to arbitrary valuation. If 
this is so, the Bureau will have acted 
without prior discussion with the Ca- 
nadian government or business _in- 
terests, despite the 1956 written agree- 
ment. 

Under the 1958 Simplification 
Agreement, U.S. customs may ap- 
praise goods entering the U.S. from 
Canada under one of three headings: 
export value; U.S. value; constructed 
value. The export value is the price 
at which Canadian goods are offered 
for sale in Canada to export to the 
U.S. The U.S. value is the price of 
similar goods sold freely in the U.S. 
The constructed value is based on 
the cost of materials and fabrication 
plus general expenses and_ profit. 
Canadian-made goods must be ap- 
praised under one of these headings 
when they arrive at the border. 

In the case of Acme, exports which 
previously had been appraised under 


export value were arbitrarily moved 
into the constructed value category 
with duties levied on the basis of 
Acme’s general expenses and _ profit. 
Acme then protested to the USS. 
Customs Court and sought a reap- 
praisement. 

For its part, the U.S. Bureau of 
Customs says that Canadian subsi- 
diaries of U.S. firms do not operate 
“at arm’s length” in their dealings 
with their parent firms and, therefore, 
sell into the U.S. market at less than 
a fair price. (The companies and 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, however, say that the products 
questioned were being exported at 
prices which covered all production 
costs and a satisfactory profit. The 
goods were offered at these prices 
to all foreign buyers.) On this basis, 
the Bureau of Customs claims that 
an export price does not exist in 
dealings between a parent company 
and its foreign subsidiary. 

Again, Canadian interests say that 
this discovery by the Customs Bureau 
of the non-existence of an export 
price is new. Export price was ad- 
mitted to exist when the Canadian 
companies originally applied for a 
firm ruling on valuation of their 
products. In some cases, rulings of 
16 months’ standing have been upset 
by the Customs’ Bureau's “dis- 
covery”. 

Contrarily, however, the U.S. Cus- 
toms court ruled July 26 that the 
term “arm’s length transaction” was 
one of uncertain meaning and that 
there was nothing in U.S. law to 
suggest that in considering export 
value, transactions between related 
persons should be treated differently 
from transactions between unrelated 
persons. For these and allied reasons, 
the Canadian companies feel that the 
Customs Bureau has amended the 
law on its own initiative and without 
proper authority. 

If the Customs Bureau ruling is 
upheld, however, and Canadian goods 
are assessed at other than export 
price rates, the result will be the 
virtual prohibition of exports by Ca- 
nadian_ subsidiaries to their USS. 
parents — and this, it must be re- 
membered, has been the area where 
the greatest gains had been expected 
for Canadian manufacturing exports. 


The experience of Diversey Corp. 
of Canada Ltd. is an example. In 
1958 Diversey decided to explore the 
possibility of exporting from its Port 
Credit, Ont. plant to the parent com- 
pany in Chicago. The U.S. company 
did not produce the product but pur- 
chased it domestically from two USS. 
suppliers. The parent firm agreed to 
buy from the Canadian subsidiary if 
the product could be priced compe- 
titively. The Canadian firm calculated 
all costs and carefully followed the 
procedure set out in the 1956 agree- 
ment with the Customs Bureau and 
received a ruling accepting their price 
as satisfactory to the Customs Bureau 
in September, 1958. 


Diversey of Canada then went one 
step further by applying for confir- 
mation of the Chicago ruling by 
Washington. This was given together 
with the assurance that the valuation 
ruling would not be changed. 


On this basis, Diversey of Canada 
installed the necessary added capacity. 
bought supplies and began shipping 
to Chicago. Then, after shipping into 
Chicago for 16 months, Diversey of 
Canada was notified that the Customs 
Bureau had decided to increase valua- 
tion of the company’s product by 32 
per cent. This increase brought the 
valuation for duty purposes up to 
what the company says is the retail 
price of its product in Canada. 
Furthermore, the increased charges 
were made payable on all goods 
shipped during the previous 16 
months. 


The U.S. action contradicts ac- 
cepted international concepts. For ex- 
ample, it has long been recognized 
that the cost structure for goods 
produced for export is not identical 
with that of goods produced for dom- 
estic consumption. (It was, in fact. 
recognition of this very difference 
that brought about adoption by th¢ 
U.S. of the 1958 Customs Simplifica 
tion Act.) The export price for Cana 
dian manufactured goods is lowe! 
than the domestic price by th 
amount of merchandising and distr! 
bution costs which would be addec 
if the goods were sold in Canada 
These added costs simply have n 
meaning for export goods. 
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anadian manufacturer almost no benefit 
rom the duty voted by Parliament. The 
mporter’s cost is only two per cent over 
ve usual U.S. price instead of 20 per cent. 

This does not work in reverse; the U.S. 

istoms declaration specifically asks “Is 

is price freely offered to anyone who 
ishes to buy the goods for home con- 
imption?” and unless this question can 
answered in the affirmative. the price 
nnot be used as a basis for U.S. duty. 

There is another method of undermining 

duty benefit. Many of Merck’s cus- 
mers were subsidiaries of foreign parent 
companies which, being very much larger. 
qualified for much lower prices than would 
purchaser the size of the subsidiary. 
By combining the requirements of the 
(anadian subsidiary with their own home 
requirements, the benefit of the low price 
was available to both. The price to a 
small user in a foreign country might be 
$100 in which case a Canadian customer 
of the same size would expect. with a 
20 per cent duty, to pay $120 for imports. 

If. however. a large foreign parent of 
Merck’s Canadian customer qualified for 
a price of $90 they could supply their 
subsidiary in Canada after 20 per cent 
duty at $108 and the effective duty from 
Merck’s viewpoint was eight per cent in- 
stead of 20 per cent. Merck faced a dilem- 
ma; either they sacrificed this part of their 
Canadian market or they met the price. 
and having met it. must also give it to 
other customers of like size or incur the 
ill-will of independent Canadian custom- 
ers. Moreover, there are legal obstacles 
to a multi-price policy. 

Still a third method bedevilled Merck's 
competitive position as a manufacturer. 
The selling price in the country from 
which imports are sent to Canada is known 
as the “fair market value.” Imports priced 
beiow this are penalized by anti-dumping 
laws and the customs duty is calculated 
on the “fair market value.” 

Foreign manufacturers, naturally, used 
any ‘egal device to establish low values 
on their goods entering Canada. Such 
val. s are lower in some foreign coun- 
(rie. than others and goods may be sent 
to «nada by way of an_ intermediate 
cou ry. This was a problem for Merck 
wh products could be shipped long 
disi ces for low freight cost as, unless 
for, -ded on a through bill-of-lading, the 
val tor duty is that of the country from 
Wh: last shipped. The goods may never 
ha’ een cleared into the intermediate 
COL but have only been held in it in 
bor 

' Dominion Bureau of Statistics in- 
sist showing the goods as having come 
fro the intermediate country and not 
fron he country where they were actually 
mac so that it is not easy for a Canadian 
mar acturer to find out the source of 
his npetition. Merck claimed in vain 
that Se value for customs into Canada 
sho. | be that of the country in which 
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the goods were manufactured. If the 1 


in the intermediate country is the lower 
then the law gives the advantage to the 
importer. 

These three methods of importing clone 


show the extreme necessity for corrective 


legislation if we want our tariff tc 


what it was surely intended to do and 


what other nations tariffs do for them 


iff 
There are. however. other methods both 


legal and illegal. none of them 


detect or to prove. and usually discovered 


only after the damage is done 

It would seem that the three metho 
mentioned could be corrected 

(1) adding 


market value” in the Customs Tariff Act 


(2) requiring imports by a Canadian 
subsidiary of a foreign company to be 
valued at the price the Canadian sub- 





Manufacturing ventures a 


sidiary would pay for its own volume of 


purchases rather than the lower price paid 
by its parent company: 
(3) requiring 


goods entering Canada by way of an inter- 
mediate country to show the country 


where the goods were produced. 
“fair market value” to be the value in 
that country or the country of immediate 
origin whichever is higher. 

There would not seem to be any con- 
flict with GATT in any of these sugges- 
tions. It would merely cause the hard- 
driven bargains for rates of duty at world 
meetings of GATT to do for Canada 
what they do for others. 

Merck brought these and other similar 
matters to the government at every level. 
They said the request was not to enhance 
profits of the company as a whole; that 
could be done by manufacturing outside 
Canada and importing. They asked for 
help in saving a manufacturing operation 
in Canada and it was not given. 

Merck pointed out that they wanted an 
organization that seemed in the best in- 


“Treeiy offered” or other 


suitable words to the definition of “fair 


import documents of 


terests of the Canadian economy — one 
u labor and materials. They 
4 technical men from drift- 





g out of Canada and attract managers 
atisfaction of operating an in- 





egrated organization. They pointed out 
that Canada might lose the chief manu- 
facturing unit in their type of industry 
and the only unit in Canada making many 


f their products 

envisaged by 
Merck came about. A few operations were 
transferred to Montreal but the Valley- 
Neild plant is being closed down. Goods 
Canadians will be 


ade Dy laborers of other countries and 


- ant “2p the) recilt 
I aii’ are. ilic POSUIL 


mportedc 

Canada has excellent civil servants: if 
they lean toward helping international 
trade rather than home manufacture. it 


must be for lack of direction from the 





re heing discouraged by Canada’s tariff attitude. 


government or lack of legislation enabling 
act otherwise. 

Perhaps another management 
have held out. or perhaps the government 
had undisclosed reasons for their attitude. 
Some of Merck's manufactured lines would 
probably have succumbed to imports even 
with an effective 20 per cent duty. It may 
be that Canadians don't think it good 
policy to protect this type of secondary 
industry. But whatever the case our 
present procedure surely does not make 


would 


sense. 

Duties are intended to have a purpose. 
Bargainings at GATT have implications 
for both our export and home sales. To 
bargain for a rate of duty and then render 
it vulnerable by our tariff administration 
can only get us the worst of both worlds. 

This is an example of one company 
that has closed a plant but other manu- 
facturing ventures are discouraged by the 
Canadian attitude. It is unfortunate for 
us if they locate in other countries with a 
duty no higher than ours but which is 
administered with firmness. 
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Rats west 


Toll-TV system of Trans-Canada Telemeter has 6,000 subscribers in Etobicoke. TV set at right has box for coins. 


Toll-T'V: The Money Pipeline 


SOMETHING SUPPOSEDLY revolutionary is 
happening in Canadian television—three 
“second,” competitive stations opened re- 
cently and five more will follow soon. 

These stations add nothing significant to 
the medium. But as they go on the air 
with pomp and inconsequence, the seeds 
of a genuine television revolution sprout 
sturdily in Etobicoke, Toronto. There, 
toll-TV is being tested. 

Until this Etobicoke test started. tele- 
vision had tried only two basic systems 
of financing its programs and both had 
drawbacks. TV financed solely by adver- 
tising stumbles into the lowest-common- 
denominator morass. TV supported en- 
tirely by taxes has other weaknesses: it 
can be divorced from public taste, become 
slow, sloppy or—worse!—it may become 
a government mouthpiece. The Canadian 
system, supported by both advertising and 
public subsidy, has been a_ surprisingly 
fruitful hybrid. But the extra stations add 
nothing new in Canada except further 
channel choice. 

The Etobicoke toll-TV trial, on the 
other hand, could give the world its lead 
in developing a _ richer entertainment 
medium than it has ever known. In every 
western country now, the eyes of inves- 
tors, advertisers, entertainers and show- 
business entrepreneurs focus on Etobicoke. 

Toll-television subscribers pay directly 
for the programs they watch—and only 
for the programs they watch—by feeding 
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coins into a slot machine. Each evening 
and most afternoons, the system offers 
them a choice of new movies or an oc- 
casional live “special”. 

Etobicoke was picked for the test 
because its people are well-off, generally 
speaking, and live in a very competitive 
entertainment area (they can choose from 
five television channels, two local movie 
houses and the attractions, such as they 
are, of downtown Toronto). 

The toll system to which 6,000 of them 
subscribe is operated by Trans-Canada 
Telemeter, a subsidiary of Famous Players 
Canadian Corp. (theatre and TV station 
owner), itself a subsidiary of Famous 
Players of the U.S. and therefore of Para- 
mount Pictures. What Telemeter, Famous 
Players and the rest of the entertainment 
world now want to know is: how effective 
a pipeline can toll-TV be? 

All good television systems are pipelines 
—of programs from producers to public, 
of money from public to producers. When 
the public does not get the programs it 
wants because the producers cannot af- 
ford to make them, then the pipeline is 
plugged. Under the right system, with the 
right pipeline, money and talent are avail- 
able to make TV all things to all men. 

Money? Available by the billions of 
dollars. When an audience has spent as 
much on sets and antennas as it has in 
Canada and other countries, it will surely 
pay whatever is necessary to make that 


investment worthwhile. Fifty-five million 
North American set-owners can probably 
generate enough money to hire the entire 
entertainment and communications talents 
of the world. 

Yet, with money and talent there for 
the tapping, TV has not hit its full poten- 
tial. Although it broadcasts some good 
programs, a few great ones and is technic 
ally proficient, it also broadcasts thou- 
sands of hours of a flavorless pap that fills 
without satisfying. Something is obviousl) 
wrong and it may be time for a change 
in The System. 

A change? “Never!” shriek commercia 
broadcasters who, with bank account 
bulging, are the keenest Status Quo Seek 
ers in North America. For ten years, onl 
occasional government commissions ha\ 
bothered them. But a grit in their ey 
has been the threat of toll-TV and the 
have tried to rub it out with lobbyin 
and vitriolic propaganda campaigns. 

They successfully killed all worthwhi 
toll-TV tests until the Etobicoke exper 
ment started eight months ago. To alar!) 
them further, an important broadcast toi - 
TV test will start soon in Hartford, Co: 
necticut (see box) and another proje ' 
will get under way in Sault Ste. Mari. 
Ontario. 

Telemeter programs are not “broa- 
cast.” They are sent along wires installe | 
by the telephone company. A wired s)- 
tem is expensive and cumbersome but | 
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SPACEFINDER 


74% less floor space 


and 


...the remarkable new way of office filing 


| 32% less cash outlay!* 


(*Compares one SPACEFINDER unit 
with two standard 4-drawer filing cabinets) 





























Complete visibility. SPACEFINDER 
folders, with tabs on the side, make 
thousands of folders visible at a glance. 
No craning, no stretching—the top shelf 
is only five feet six inches high. 


Instant availability. Al\\ doors, which are 
optional, can be opened and kept open 
when working at files during the day. 
There’s no opening and closing of 
heavy drawers. Doors closed provide a 
handsome modern exterior with dust, 
dirt and fire protection. 











With all this we can prove that with 
SPACEFINDER, your office filing 
requirements can be met in about 
one-half of the space, for about 
two-thirds of the normal purchase price! 
For more information, write us in 
Newmarket, any of our Branches, or 

any franchised dealer. 
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Good judgement comes 


with experience... and 
Johnnie Walker Scotch 


proves your judgement 
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Born 1820 - still going strong 








adds twelve new channels to the TV 
spectrum and effectively avoids the juris- 
diction of the Board of Broadcast Gover- 
nors in Canada and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission in the U.S. 

Success for Telemeter in Etobicoke 
would offer American Telephone and 
Telegraph the titillating prospect of re 
wiring every North American community 
However, the telephone companies dar 
not look too enthusiastic about toll-T\ 
because existing commercial broadcaste: 
are paying big money for their presen: 
use of telephone landlines and microwave 
links. 

Telemeter in Etobicoke transmits on 
three of its twelve channels. One is free 
and offers public service programs, edu- 
cational shows, industrial films, news of 
the immediate community and hi-fi music 
all day. 

The two pay-as-you-see channels offer 
new movies and some sports events un- 
available on commercial television. Sub- 
scribers pay a $5 installation fee and 75 
cents or a dollar for an evening’s program 
of travelogues, cartoons, trailers and a 
feature. 

With some 6,000 homes hooked to its 
system, Telemeter is right now cost ic- 
counting and examining its whole opera- 
tion. If its ledgers spell “profit”, it will 
next move into Swansea and York Town- 
ships; London, Port Arthur and Fort 
William, Ontario; and maybe into Queens, 
New York. 

The company has released no real 
figures yet on its Etobicoke run but it is 
unofficially estimated that subscribers ire 
spending between $8 and $15 a month. 
If so, Telemeter is a wild success. 

There are boggling returns possible in 
this business. One firm of Toronto invest- 
ment consultants reckons that a toll-1V 
system throughout Metropolitan Toronto 
could make $6,800,000 a year gross profit 
if subscribers spent only $2 a week. If 
Canada’s existing television sets each 
netted $2 a week, toll-TV could gross 
$400-million a year here (cf. CBC’s :n- 
nual public grant for five radio and !V 
networks of about $75-million). Provect 
these figures to include North America’s 
55-million sets and you can undersi ind 
the heat of tempers and enthusiasms in 
trade discussions of toll-TV. 

If toll-TV proves an efficient pipe ine 
of such enormous amounts, program | \r0- 
ducers will have scope they have n-ver 
known before. There would be new |ife 
and self-respect in Hollywood where 10W 
most of the film industry grinds out oW- 
budget series for commercial TV. 

A Canadian entertainment film ind: stry 
could come into existence, too. Nat: nal 
toll-TV could let a $500,000 Can. Jian 
film earn its money overnight. 

Sports promoters gloat. They see ‘el! 


| Present high TV fees multiplying © hen 


viewers can put money in a slot to witch 
big games. 
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Significant in view of commercial TV’s 
iandaries, toll-TV could afford to enter- 
in minorities. When the audience for 
llet is only one-tenth the audience for 


id Sullivan, few advertisers can be inter- 


o 


jollar for a 


ed. But one-tenth of Ed _ Sullivan’s 
rth American audience is _ several 
llion people, a larger box office than 
y ballet ever had. 
The crux of the matter is, of course, 
it where it is profitable for advertisers 
spend maybe a nickel to attract a 
nily to a television set for 90 minutes, 
iny families are prepared to pay a 
worthwhile hour-and-half 
ee of commercials. 
Pay-TV will not kill commercial tele- 
ision but it will force it to clean shop, 
redefine its aims and techniques and, 


above all, to make its commercials more 


p 


I 


ul 


alatable. The viewer can only win. 

foll-TV_ still has battles to fight. The 
»bbying is as fierce as ever. Theatre 
ywners of America, for instance, keep 
p their elaborate campaign and employ 


full-time trouble-makers. The Canadian 


equivalent group is also vigorously op- 
posed. RKO-General, backing the first 
broadcast test of toll-TV, thought it neces- | 
Sary to set aside $2-million to fight toll 
opponents. 

The infighting will stop some day. The 
public will decide what it wants and even | 
the wackiest business ethics can hardly | 
justify denying it the chance to pay for 
programs if it wants to. 

If the public does pay directly for some 
of its TV fare, a new entertainment in- 
dustry will be established in the U.S. and 
Canada. Its producers, distributors and 
exhibitors will form yet another huge | 
branch of the mass communications in- | 
dustry, absorb a significant amount of the | 
national energy and help fill the spare 
time of a people perplexed by increasing 
leisure. 

All in all, the significance of the toll- 
TV experiment now underway in Etobi- 
coke, Ontario, makes the boisterous broo- 
haha surrounding the opening of second 
commercial stations seem like a storm in 
a cracked and well-used teacup. 














Other Competition in the Medium 


TELEMETER’S IS NOT the only toll-TV 
system available. 

*Zenith Radio tested its “Phone- 
vision” system by wire in Chicago 
in 1950. A dollar was added to sub- 
scribers’ telephone bills every time 
they tuned a movie. But the viewers 
soon objected to unexpected mighty 
monthly telephone bills. 

*“Telemeter ran an earlier trial 
in Palm Springs, California, but hit 
program supply problems when local 
theatre-owners ganged up on it and 
pressured film distributors. For a 
while, however, Palm Springs coin- 
boxes yielded a healthy $8 a month. 

*A Waterloo, Ontario, company 
(General Instruments-F. W. Sickles 
Canada Ltd.) last month joined 
forces with Charge-a-Vision Inter- 
national Ltd. of Toronto to start a 
view-now-pay-later system in Sault 
Ste. Marie and later in Guelph. 

“Video Independent Theatres ex- 
perimented in Bartlesville, Oklahoma, 
charging a flat $9.50 a month for 
all the movies you could stomach, 
but the public apparently objected 
0 the fixed charge. 

*The most significant trial will 
start in Hartford, Connecticut, where 
RKO-General will use Zenith’s 
‘Phonevision” equipment in the first 
'roadcast toll-TV experiment. There 
vill be 300,000 TV sets in the sta- 
ion’s range. It will offer commercial 
rograms in the daytime and pay-TV 
hows at night. 


*Skiatron Electronics is another 
company with a pay-TV system and 
it has a deal with American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph which might 
put it into operation on the U.S. west 
coast. However, it will be delayed | 
by recent problems it ran into with - 
the Securities Commission. 


*Dark horse of the field is a | 
British company, Rediffusion Inc., 
which runs a pay-TV experiment with 
the Rank Organization in Exeter, 
England. 

Rediffusion’s basic business is in 
wiring communities to bring inter- 
ference-free radio and _ television 
programs. Its existing networks in 
many countries could easily be 
hooked to a pay-TV system. 


Tim Cross, president of Rediffu- 
sion’s Canadian company, _ told 
SATURDAY NIGHT: “We are awaiting 
the outcome of the Telemeter experi- 
ment before deciding whether to 
proceed with subscription television 
in Montreal. 


“We have an additional channel 
ready on our cable here and, when 
we go ahead, we will have to decide 
between four technical methods— 
two designed in our research labora- | 
tories in London, and the Telemeter 
system and the ‘Jerrold’ system. We 
are, of course, sitting pretty in Mont- 
real with a network serving 16,500 
subscribers.” 
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And he'll get a sundae that will match his appetite. It probably will be ‘big’! But big 

or not it will be exactly what he wanted. Same thing with ordering a machine from us. Whether 

it's a real big one—not so big— or a multiple small unit order, it will be exactly what you 

wanted. After all, building machinery to exact specifications is our business—and we ve 

been doing it for more than a generation. 

For capital equipment needs call Canada Iron. Here’s why: 

@ In Trois Rivieres and Toronto we have modern plants with the latest, most efficient machinery -building 
equipment @ We have an engineering staff with long experience. Metallurgical expe: ts 

and constant research and development work that can be most helpful to you @ A production sto 
who build “by the book”! Never short cut quality and are proud of their reliability 

@ We have a host of satisfied customers representing a cross-section of "Who's Who" 

among North American manufacture's. 


_) SSE 
™ Canada Iron 
MACHINERY 
© @ CANADA IRON FOUNDRIES, LIMITED 
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Coastal waters provide excellent big-game fishing. 
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The kava ceremony is performed to honor guests. 
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Samoan men 


dressed for the gay, 
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ceremonial dances. 


Samoa: Pearl of the Pacific 


EVER FEEL YOU just have to get away from 
it all? Was there never a day when you 
wished for nothing more than to go away 
and live on a tropical island? Such occa- 
sional dreams are hard for anvone to 
deny. And when we dream this way our 
thoughts, influenced by romantic fiction 
and the movies, usually fly far off to the 
South Pacific. 
sut not just any island will do for this 

kind of escapism. It’s got to be exotic, 
un‘ainted by the high-pressure living that 
pi. npted the desire to escape in the first 
pl..c. The climate must be warm, there 
mt be handsome natives, cocoanut palms 
ar moonlight, yellow sands bright under 
de) blue skies. 

| this — is it merely dream stuff in 
th age? It’s rare, but it exists surely 
en gh, all of it and more, in the Poly- 
nm on islands of Samoa. 

cated below the Equator in the Pacific 
O. -n, Samoa is about 4,500 miles south- 
“« of Vancouver. Sixteen emerald-green 
is!’ ds and a number of coral atolls com- 
Pi the group, which has a collective 
ar Slightly more than half that of 
Pre Edward Island, about 1,200 square 


moa is not as isolated as it once was. 
on Company liners ply between 
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by Howard Merton 


San Francisco and Pago Pago every three 
weeks. The Orient and Pacific and Orient 
Companies provide a regular service be- 
tween Vancouver and Auckland and 
Sydney. Three steamship companies link 
the Samoan Islands with New Zealand 
and Australia. Travelling time by sea from 
Vancouver is about three weeks. One-way 
fares begin at about $400. 

Pan American now provides two fast 
flights a week to the South Seas, each of 
which calls at Honolulu. One takes you 
by jet to Honolulu, and from there to 
Pago Pago by Stratocruisers. Flying time: 
18 hours. The other flight, by jet all the 
way, takes only 13 hours to reach Nandi, 
Fiji, a short boat cruise from Samoa. 
Return air fares range from $696.60 
tourist, to $1,114.20 first class. 

Politically, the islands are divided in 
two. The United States Navy administers 
the seven islands of Eastern Samoa from 
the township of Pago Pago on_ the 
island of Tutuila. The remaining nine 
islands are known as Western Samoa, a 
New Zealand dependency, and are ad- 
ministered from Apia, on Upolu Island. 
Crossing the political borderline presents 
no more difficulty for Canadians than the 


48th Parallel. 


The islands are volcanic in origin and 
very rugged. Dense forest, splashed with 
color by wild hibiscus, frangipani, gar- 
denia and orchid and harboring 16 bird 
species found nowhere else in the world, 
blankets most of the land. Palm-fringed 
coastal strips support the bulk of the 
population. Yearly temperatures range be- 
tween 65 to 90 degrees Fahrenheit. 

It's something of a miracle that the 
Samoa of old has survived, considering 
the publicity it has gained from the pens 
of famous people. 

W. Somerset Maugham knew the islands 
well. Samoa was the setting for his famous 
story, Rain, which introduced the reading 
and theatre-going public to that fabulous 
South Seas adventuress Sadie Thompson. 
Decades later Kon Tiki anthropologist 
Bengt Danielson revealed that “nowhere 
has Polynesian culture been better pre- 
served than in Samoa”. 

James A. Michener, author of the prize- 
winning Tales of the South Pacific, 
wrote: “(They are) the finest remaining 
Polynesians. The men and women walk 
like gods with unmatched dignity. Never 
will you see in London and Paris old men 
so handsome as these Samoas.” 

But it was Robert Louis Stevenson who 
“put Samoa on the map”. Doctors’ advice 
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drove Stevenson from his native Scotlan fe 


in 1888 in search of the perfect climat. : 
One year later he settled in Samoa, whe: we 
he built a home at Vailima, up in the hil ee 
three miles behind Apia. mere 

Today, this carefully preserved house 3 


the residence of the High Commission 
for the Territory. The Samoans grew 5 ss 
love Stevenson. When he arrived ' 
Upolu, Germany, Britain and the Unit ‘ 
States were squabbling for possession 
the islands. His lone voice appealed ‘o 
the world on behalf of the Samoan peop 2. 
Even today these people speak revereniiy 
of their Tusitala — their beloved “Teller 
of Tales”. 

Samoa’s intake of casual visitors rarely 
exceeds two or three hundred a year. Ii is 
in no way a commercialised tourist resort. 
Swank cocktail bars and posh hotels simply 
don’t exist, and there is very little organ- 
ized entertainment. Samoans are friendly 
and generous, but they never try to im- 
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“Our folks are 
Sivins a party” 


It’s no problem to please guests who like 
Scotch Whisky. Just serve ‘Black & White’. 
It’s a superb Scotch, famous the world over 
for its distinctive character and unvarying 
flavor. 





Samoan women are noted for beaiity. 


press visitors. Tourists are left largel: to 
their own devices. 

Accommodation, although comfortable 
enough and adequate, is strictly limiied. 


The Secret is in the Blending 





Black & White Scotch Whisky is blended by 


expert craftsmen from a selection of Scotland’s In Apia there are four hotels — Aggie 
finest individual whiskies. It has all the dis- Grev’s. The Casino. The White Horse Inn 
tinction and gentleness of Scotch at its very and Annie Jones’ — which combined can 


best . . . smooth, mellow, satisfying. You'll 
always choose right if it’s ‘Black & White’. 


take only 85 guests. The Rainmaker «nd 
the Hotel Annex, Pago Pago’s only he els, 


total between them 15 rooms. Tariffs 1 ge 
from $4 to $7 a day. 

What then can you do 
Nothing much — except relax, mar\ al 
the scenery and perhaps take a lesson) om 
the Samoans on how to live an ulce: ree 
life. 

You soon find out why Samoa vas 
tagged “The Pearl of the Pacific”. Sul | 
while in the process, it’s best not tc «ly | 


Distilled, blended and bottled in Scotland. 
Available in several sizes. 


» 


in Sar:oa? 


Scotch Whisky Distillers 
James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 


By Appointment 
to Her Majesty The Queen 


BLACK: WHITE 





on local bus services, which good-natu dl) 

ignore schedules. Boats and taxis ar the 

most rewarding forms of transport. 0M. 
SCOTCH WHISKY The taxis are modern, plentiful and cP. 

and their easy-going drivers think no ing ‘ 


of parking at a beach while passe -¢!s | 
dash off for a swim. I 


“BUCHANAN’S” spe 
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Girl weaving distinctive tapa cloth. 


Most aspects of the essential Samoa 
can be seen on Upolu Island. A 30-mile 
drive west along a coastal road from Apia 
brings you to Poutasi, a mountaintop vil- 
lage. Visitors usually gaze from this look- 
out in silence. The scenic beauty viewed 
from there is almost overpowering. 

Mount Tafua and the neighboring is- 
lands of Savai'i, Manono and Apolima 
stand out sharply, a lush bottle green. 
Sands of pale gold, bordered with dense 
stands of cocoanut palms, fringe the curv- 
ing inlets. Surf froths over coral reefs. 
The reefs. which are formed roughly paral- 
lel to the shores. and a profusion of sub- 
marine channels running seawards, create 
fantastic patterns in every imaginable 
shade of green and blue. 

Not far away on the south coast of 
Upolu is Mulifanua, the biggest copra 
plantation in the Territory. Here a lattice 
of bending palm trunks extends inland as 
far as your eyes can penetrate. On the 
sea side of the road some of them bend 
almost horizontal over a lagoon. [In neat 
clearings are the picturesque villages of 
the Samoan plantation workers. 

dering almost every Samoan island 
is» coral reef. It pays to inspect these 
revi. closely. The delicately shaped coral. 
fo ied in walls and in clusters on lagoon 


fio s, takes on subtle hues of pink and 
bl: that are perhaps peculiar to it. Fish, 
vi’ ‘ly colored and often weirdly shaped. 
di among the coral masses. 


netimes the surface of a lagoon is 
st enough to look like glass. Passengers 
lo ing over the sides of stationary boats 
in. 60 feet of water in this condition have 


ac tted feeling a sensation of fear. The 
M is so clear it is invisible, producing 
th. \omentary belief that there is nothing 
lo event the boat from crashing to the 
sa bottom. 


ond the reefs deep ocean waters 
Plc de some of the world’s best big game 
fis! .g. Here, swordfish and shark abound 
an narlin up to 1,200 pounds have been 
lan <4. Samoan launch skippers, who have 
los’ none of the Polynesian’s prowess on 
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to the 


Park Plaza Hotel 


First choice of all discerning visitors, the Park Plaza Hotel 
blends cosmopolitan style and atmosphere with traditional 
elegance and comfort. With its five hundred magnificent rooms, 
its central location at Bloor Street and Avenue Road, its fine 
food and facilities, The Park Plaza is the hotel in Toronto for 
the sophisticated man and woman of the world. 


follow the 


well-informed 





“HALLMARK OF THE FINEST’ 


The Park Plaza Hotel 


BLOOR ST. AND AVENUE RD., TORONTO 


For reservations telephone WA\Inut 4-5471 


Or see your travel agent. 
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Your guests are certain to appreciate 
the delicate orange flavor which has 
earned COINTREAU Liqueur a reputation 
among connoisseurs everywhere as 


“THE CROWNING TOUCH 
TO A PERFECT DINNER” 
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the sea, have a sixth sense about where 
the big ones will bite. 


But it is through social contact witi 
the people themselves that the escapist’: 
nerves are most soothed. 

Of Samoa’s total population of 150,000 
fewer than 1,500 are not of Polynesia 
stock. Samoans don’t fight life; they ¢ 
with it. They believe one should work 
live. If you get to know them well the 
may suggest that Europeans, practising the 
reverse of this belief, never leave time iv 
relish full living. But something of the 
magic of their gracious, unhurried way of 
life always rubs off on the visitor who 
takes the trouble to meet them socially. 


Getting to know Samoans is not difli- 
cult. They are friendly and polite. If you 
are in their vicinity when one of their 
many feasts or ceremonies is being staged, 
they will more than likely invite you. 

These people have preserved Polynesian 
traditions far more than their racial 
cousins in Hawaii, New Zealand, Tahiti 
and Tonga. The old customs still remain 
the fabric of their social organization and 
are the dominant influence in Samoan life. 


They openly appreciate respect shown 
to their own etiquette. Their greeting is a 
handshake and a smiling “Talofa lava” 
(Hullo to you). Then they conduct you 
inside their house, which usually has no 
walls and is little more than a large plat- 
form under a gabled thatch of palm leaves. 


If chairs are not available, you will be 
expected to sit on mats on the floor, cross- 
legged in Samoan fashion, or with legs 
tucked underneath. It is a breach of eti- 
quette to sit with legs outstretched. 


If you are to be particularly honored at 
a feast, a kava ceremony will be per- 
formed, during which you will be offered 
a dish of mush-like liquid ground from 
the roots of pepper plants. This looks like 
thick dish water and could very well taste 
like it. But this is the only ordeal that the 
polite visitor to a Samoan home is likely 
to undergo. 


Feasts usually take place out of doors. 
Guests sit on ground mats and ea‘ off 
huge leaves instead of plates, using the 
fingers. A great favorite is roast suci.!ing 
pig. Other dishes include chicken, b::ad- 
fruit, taro, bananas, palusami (a cocc nul 
cream concoction wrapped in tario leas), 
fish and crab meat. 

Singing and dancing follows. Sai oan 
dancing is quite unlike the Hawaiian ila. 
in which the hands tell the story, «nd 
the stomach-trembling Tahitian dé ces. 
In Samoa, dancers leap about, slay ing 
hands, legs and chests. 

After sunset no one is in a hur to 
go home. Often dawn has arrived b. ore 
the feast is over. At such times the ng 
ing and dancing will stop and the rey !ers 
will stand quietly in groups, facing the 
east. They pause to marvel again s 4 
new sun rises blazing from the sea. 
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London Letter 


by Beverley Nichols 


Heartbreak House on Fleet Street 


LONDON NEWS is Fleet Street news this 
month, and sorry news it is. The Street 
of Adventure is littered with dead and 
dying newspapers, cluttering the gutters 
like Autumn leaves. 

It began with the decease of the Empire 
News. Although it still commanded a 
circulation of over a million it was ob- 
liged to “merge” with the brash, Ho- 
garthian News of the World, and “merg- 
ing’, in such circumstances, is equivalent 
to giving up the ghost. But more dramatic 
débacles were in store. 

For some years there have been rumors 
that all was not well with the News 
Chronicle. (Even in that title there is a 
sinister ring for Fleet Street men; it is a 
reminder that the old Daily Chronicle 
was itself swallowed up by the Daily 
News.) Five years ago, the News Chron- 
icle gave itself a half million shot in the 
arm by acquiring yet another newspaper— 
the Daily Dispatch. 

But still the downward trend continued, 
till suddenly, on the evening of October 
17, the paper ceased to exist, one century 
after the day of its foundation, with 
Charles Dickens as its first editor. And 
with it died its evening stablemate, the 
seventy year old Star, whose first con- 
tributors included such giants as Bernard 
Shaw. 

In spite of the aforesaid rumors, the 
suddenness of the stoppage came as a 
brutal shock to the 3,700 members of the 
staff. In the news room, reporters were 
busily scribbling away their Stop-Press 
stories. Upstairs the type-setters were 
printing the leaders for the following 
morning. In the street outside, the familiar 
scarlet vans were revving up the engines 
to be ready to whirl the final editions to 
the West End. 

And then suddenly the curtain fell, and 
it was all over. The ghost of Dickens must 
indeed have turned in his grave. For 
though the News Chronicle at a purchase 
price of £1,500,000 is to be absorbed, 
by the Daily Mail, and The Star by the 
Evening News, there must inevitably be 
many casualties, many heartbreaks, and 
many cases of bitter financial hardship. 

Needless to say, there was an immediate 
scramble over the corpses of the two 
Papers, as rival press lords descended on 
them in the hope of tearing off juicy 
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hunks of circulation. Foremost in the field 
was Lord Beaverbrook, with a front page 
message “To All who Bought the News 
Chronicle”, explaining why they should 
now transfer their loyalties to the Daily 
Express. 

One may be pardoned for doubting 
whether their exhortations will have much 
effect. In almost every possible respect 
the policy of the News was diametrically 
opposed to that of the Express. To take 
one example alone, its economics were 
still colored by the early days when it 
had been the foremost champion of Free 
Trade versus Tariff Reform. How could 
readers nursed on such a principle be sud- 
denly expected to do violence to their 
convictions by adopting the Beaverbrook 
version of Imperial Preference? 

Close on the heels of Beaverbrook 
came the managing director of the Daily 
Herald, making an angry speech on tele- 
vision, proclaiming that the world was pro- 
foundly shocked by the departure of so 
staunch a radical as the News Chronicle, 
but offering the consoling thought that the 
Daily Herald could offer the mourning 
readers a new spiritual home that was not 
so dissimilar from the old one. 

Again, one wonders. The modern Daily 
Herald bears little resemblance to the fiery 
sheet of thirty years ago; and even though 
it is still, at least semi-officially, the organ 
of the Labour Party, this is not necessarily 





Beaverbrook: Tearing off juicy hunks. 


Lady Hulton: A finger in the pie? 


a recommendation to the Liberal readers 
of the News. In many respects the millions 
who voted Liberal have more in common 
with the conservatives than with the La- 
bour party. So where are the forlorn 
readers of the departed paper to turn? 

There seems oniy one really suitable 
haven — the Manchester Guardian, which 
still distils the nearest approach to the 
old brand of Liberal milk. But the solid 
pages of the Guardian may well seem to 
them ultra-sober and forbidding, for the 
News, at any rate in its make-up, was as 
bright and snappy as any of its rivals. 
To change from the News to the Guardian 
would be like changing from the Royal 
Automobile Club to the Athenaeum. 

Whatever happens, this is a body blow 
for the Liberal party, at a crucial moment 
in its career, when it seemed that at last 
it had emerged from the wilderness and 
had some chance of playing a vital part 
as a third power in the state. No political 
movement can cohere, let alone progress, 
without a mouthpiece in the press .. . 
even a tiny hysterical sheet like the Duily 
Worker is vital to the continued existence 
of the Communist Party. 

But the Liberals are left with nothinz— 
not even a 20,000 weekly. It is a str ge 
and lamentable vacuum, and one <an 
only hope—though with little reason for 
doing so—that some highly principled ~il- 
lionaire may be found to fill it. 

Confronted by the deaths of so rin) 
distinguished contemporaries, it is refi sh- 
ing to be able to chronicle the birt’ of 
a new arrival, even if, for the mon -nt. 
it may not command its million reade: hip 

. . the Weekly Post, sponsored b; Sit 
Edward Hulton. Teddy Hulton, a © :bi- 
cund millionaire in his middle fi: ies. 
might be described as the odd man o:" in 
Fleet Street. He comes of a distingui \ed 
newspaper family and some of his © 
tures, such as Picture Post, have = °¢n 
marked by a hectic brilliance which «ven 
Northcliffe seldom equalled. But the 
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ince has been spasmodic, and a year or 
vo ago, Picture Post folded. 


The new venture looks as though it | 
ere built on a more solid foundation. De- | 
‘ribed as an “independent conservative | 
vurnal” it contains 48 pages of reading | 


iatter which really is independent, star- 
udded with such names as John Betje- 
1an, Roy Harrod, Ivor Brown and Peter 
tuennel. It has much of the sparkle of 
he New Statesman and rather more than 
ne authority of The Spectator. And in its 
pening manifesto, it asks a question 


vhich neither of these journals, perhaps, | 


has shown much eagerness to answer. 
“Above all”, it queries, “what, in modern 
Britain, are the demands of the Spirit?” 

One cannot think of Teddy Hulton 
without his wife — nee Princess Nika 
Yourievitch — who, I hope and believe, 
may have at least one of her elegant 


fingers in this new journalistic pie. Lady | 


Hulton, beyond any question, is London’s 
hostess with the mostest. She has the 
mostest chic she could beat the 
models of Dior at their own game. She 
has the mostest . . . the expression ‘sex- 
appeal’ is too vulgar. Let us say allure, 
with a distracting figure and the features 
of a cherubic gamin. 

She may not have the mostest money 
but she has more than enough to make 


her exquisite house at Hyde Park Gate | 


a treasure trove of modern art. At a time 
when Paul Klee was a joke in English 
society she doggedly bought Pauli Klee. 
She is one of the few women whose taste 
is always a little ahead of her time. One 
of the directors of Sotheby’s told me that 
Nika Hulton would be worth £10,000 
a year of any art dealer’s money. 


With all this glittering array of talents | 


and attractions she remains a completely 
devoted wife; when you see the Hultons 
together you feel that they have either 
just returned from a honeymoon or are 
about to embark on one. And although 
her parties attract the most brilliant col- 
leciion of figures in contemporary Lon- 
dor, they have always a certain “homey” 
qu: lity. 

remember one, in particular, where— 
eX; cting to be diverted by a string quar- 
te: fter dinner—we were shepherded into 
a lon to hear Teddy sing music hall 


So's at an ancient piano, with enormous | 


gu > and a total disregard of pitch or 
lero. All the guests joined in, and even 


Li . Diana Cooper framed her lovely lips | 
to elebrate The Man Who Broke the | 


Bu at Monte Carlo and She Was Only 
at «din a Gilded Cage. 

ery Fleet Street man will wish Ed- 
Wi ' Hulton luck. But Fleet Street needs 
mc » than luck. Never, in its long history, 
has ‘here been such a holocaust as we 
ha: witnessed in the past few months. 
An even some of the giants who are still 


Sta'.ting are looking a little groggy about | 


the \nees, 
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DISTILLED, MATURED AND BOTTLED 


Sole Agents in Canada: CANADIAN SCHENLEY LTD., Montreal, P.O. 





AS A BREATH OF HEATHER 


From the land of the lochs and the heather 
comes this wonderfully light, fine quality Scotch 
whisky. Appreciated throughout the world for 
almost one hundred and fifty years, 
Long John is now available in 
reasonable quantities for 
Canadians to enjoy. 








100% SCOTCH WHISKY 


IN SCOTLAND BY 
LONG JOHN DISTILLERIES, 
Glasgow, Scotland 
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Not surprising that look of smug 
self-satisfaction. Finchley is the 





middle-management man __ par 
excellence ... The man who makes 
his chief brilliant . . . The man 
who, like his top executive boss, 
can always find time to be on top of business happenings and current events by reading SATURDAY 
Nicut .. . He knows it will help him reach top exec. status himself. 


We wonder what’s in that stacked out tray? One thing we're sure will be among it, naturally, is his 
order for SatuRDAY NicuT gift subscriptions to all his middle-management friends. Plus of course 
his discriminating friends in other fields. 


In case your order isn’t on its way to SN yet, why not use the form below to share your enjoyment 


of Saturpay Nicut with your friends? One gift costs $4.00; Two gifts.........$6.50; Three gifts..... 
$8.00; Four gifts $10.00. Additional gifts just $2.50 each. And of course, we'll bill you next 
year. 


SEND THIS COUPON TO SATURDAY NIGHT, 73 RICHMOND STREET WEST, TORONTO, ONT. 


Please send Saturday Night for one year to each of the MY NAME IS 
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Letter from Australia 








by Harry 


E. Mercer 


Industry Feels the Yankee Bite 


SINCE THE WAR Federal and State Gov- 
ernments in Australia have welcomed, 
even begged for, foreign capital invest- 
ment. Their call for overseas money has 
so far been answered to the tune of 
more than $2. billion. 


As a result of this and local invest- 
ment, Australia, with a gross national 
product of $14 billion, is now the South- 
ern Hemisphere’s’ greatest industrial 
nation. But government leaders and citi- 
zens who concern themselves with such 
things increasingly express alarm at the 
turn this trend is taking. 


What has been going on in the foreign 
investment field was brought into sharp 
focus last June when General Motors- 
Holden’s announced a net profit of $32 
million. 

Nobody resented a big investor making 
a big profit. Rather, Australians were 
rankled by the newspaper disclosure of 
how GM had been going about its busi- 
ness here. 


lt is an interesting story, a pointer to 
the future that frightens some Australians, 
who up to the time of the profits dis- 
closure were mostly unfamiliar with what 
is known in Canada as American eco- 
nomic imperialism. 

Ceneral Motors as long ago as _ the 
192‘'s set up a branch in Australia to 
dist bute products which had been manu- 
fact. red overseas. A few years later it 
joined in with a local firm, Holdens, and 
beg.» making automobile bodies. 

foldens was hit hard during the de- 
pre;'on and GM took the firm over in 
ret: for preference shares in a new 


con. osite company—General Motors- 
Ho'ien’s. 

Vcen World War II ended, the Chifley 
Lal Government wanted an entirely 
Au: -alian-built automobile as part of a 
gene al scheme to expand secondary in- 


dus GM offered to help out. 


Ioday, their Holden models account 
out 60 per cent of the considerable 
loc: market (Australia has almost three 
mil ..n car Owners now). Since 1947 GM 
has ent about $70 million to the United 
Stais in the form of dividends and has 
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built up assets in Australia worth more 
than $220 million. 

Now here’s the rub: In the beginning 
GM declined to provide the capital needed 
to bring out an Australian-built auto- 
mobile. The Commonwealth Bank there- 
fore staked the company for $6 million. 
Expansion since then has been financed 
almost entirely out of local profits. 


A short time back, as if to rub salt 
into the wound, GM bought up all 
Australian-held shares. Both ownership 
and profit are now altogether in Ameri- 
can hands. 

Commenting on the GM story, Senator 
R. J. Kennelly, Deputy Leader of the 
Senate Opposition, said: 

“General Motors-Holden’s contribution 
has not been money, but technical know- 
how, managerial skill, and licensing and 
patent rights. 7 

“But, to use a colloquialism, this know- 
how has cost the Australian public plenty. 

“Australia will pay very dearly in the 
future for the Menzies Government's 
policy of indiscriminate and over-enthusi- 
astic encouragement to any and every 
overseas interest.” 

The Labor Party here is as old as 
Australian politics. It first came to power 
20 years before its counterpart in Britain 
did. But a glance at local political history 
shows that Australian voters usually pre- 
fer Labor Governments only when the 
Conservatives (Liberals) fail (e.g. the 
depression and World War II). 

When a general prosperity prevails, as 
it most certainly does today, Labor polli- 
ticians almost invariably languish on the 
opposition benches. Rarely have they been 
as inconspicuous in Federal politics as 
they now are. 

During such periods, naturally, they 
dwell with tenacity on Liberal Party mis- 
takes. The overseas investment policy of 
the Government is at present the Labor 
Party’s leading anti-Menzies platform. 

They emphasize its dangers constantly. 
Often they point to Canada and say, 
“Don't let that happen to us!” 

The facts are these: With few excep- 
tions, overseas investors have been allowed 
to set up shop in Australia under virtu- 


a most versatile 


COFFEE LIQUEUR 


Here is a new, exciting 

liqueur to tempt your 
spirit of adventure: Mix 
it in cocktails, splash 
it in long drinks or 
flavour soufflés or 
ice cream. Alone, its 
fragrance of rich 
coffee charms your 
senses. Linger over 


a Tia Maria soon. 
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_ another international favourite 
from the makers of 


ROSSS sor GIN 





SS'S BRAND bottled in Great Britain 


| foreign-owned stake 


ally their own terms. Several of the most | 


progressive foreign firms have few or no 
Australian shareholders. Others, like 
GM, bring in little capital and use local 
profits to finance expansion. In a country 
where 70,000 jobs remain unfilled, it 
doesn’t impress when these _ investors 
claim they are creating vast employment 
opportunities. 

Australia’s dependence on foreign capi- 
tal, although growing rapidly, is still far 
lower than Canada’s. For the past four 
years Canada has been drawing on foreign 
resources for almost 35 per cent of its 
net capital formation. By comparison, 
Australia has been drawing 10 per cent. 


Foreign control over Canadian _busi- 
ness has grown far more than it has 
in Australia. On a per capita basis, the 
in Australian sub- 
sidiaries increased since 1947 by about 
$170 for each Australian. The compar- 
able figure for Canadians was $460. 


The proportion of Canadian manufac- | 
turing, mining and petroleum industries | 
controlled by U.S. companies now ex: | 


ceeds 50 per cent. 


Since July 1947 about 62 per cent of | 
overseas | 
came from Britain, about 28 per cent | 


Australia’s investments from 








from the United States. This year the | 
American stake is expected to comprise | 
40 per cent of the total, the British about ! 


50 per cent. 


In 1957 some 772 companies in Aus- 
tralia had ties with American companies. 
This figure will probably jump another 
hundred by the end of 1960. 


In line with this trend, the cost of 


servicing foreign investment in Australia 


increases steadily. Over the past decade 
it has averaged 4.5 per cent of total 


| foreign exports. During the last five years 


it comprised almost six per cent, or about 
$500 million. 


Canada’s cost of servicing foreign in- 
vestments, incidentally, reached almost 
that amount last financial year. 


Menzies is not very much given to 
explaining his motives in detail as he 
harangues members of the Opposition. 
Shouted at in Parliament recently for 
selling Australia out to the Americans, 


| he did however reply: “It is the lot of 


Australia to accept outside investment.” 


He said earlier, in one of his more 
communicative moods: 


“If I were a young man, with all the | 
world in front of me, I would want to | 


be in Australia at the beginning of what 
will be its most wonderful period of de- 
velopment.” 


Sell-out or not, one thing is certain: 
Australia, in view of stability of govern- 


| ment and fantastic resources, may offer 
| a higher return for investment in the 


very near future than almost any other 


| country on earth. 
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Greta Garbo vs. Calvin Coolidge. 





Vanity Fair was ahead of 
its time in its search for new talent.” 
writes Cleveland Amory. co-editor with 
Frederic Bradlee. of the new Vaniry Fair 
anthology. “The list of American and 
foreign discoveries is unmatched by any 
other magazine in a similar period and 
reads in retrospect like a roll-call of 
7 future recognization.” 

The roll-call that follows hardly 
ports this claim. Most of the famous 
people cited in these glossy pages as “dis- 
coveries” had already been discovered. in 
magazines ranging all the way from 
The Saturday Evening Post to The Dial 
some time before they appeared in Vanin 
Fair. Generally speaking. Vanity Fair was 
a magazine for the arrived rather than 
the merely ambitious. and the candidates 

celebrated Hall of Fame had to 
ha\< a pretty firm foot in the door before 
the. were finally admitted to the Hall. 
Both Condé Nast. who founded Vanin 
Fai’ and Frank Crowninshield who edited 
It. ' da very clear idea of the function 
of . cir magazine. They wanted. simply. 
ap. odical that “would cover the things 
Pec talked about at parties.” The edi- 
tor: staff hadn't. primarily at least. an 
eye or undiscovered talent. But they had 
4 ¥  oderful ear for names. as well as 4 
live gift for supplying a smattering of 
info’ nation. for the benefit of the fashion- 
able about what the talented were up to 
in the Twenties and Thirties. it 
Wa ssible to “dine out” for a whole 
Sta on a year’s subscription to Vanity 
Fair You knew that Pablo Picasso. what- 


eve S 


“ABOVE ALL. 


sup- 


for its 





eccentricities. was a superlative 
drat ctsman. and Raoul Dufy the world’s 
sophisticated modern artist. You 
kney who were the world’s ten best 

Writ: . and. by a special act of grace. 
oP you ere allowed to admit that some of 
the -eatest writers were also some of 
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by Marvy Lowrey Ross 


Handsome Is as Handsome Is 


the dullest. 





wa 
Fin )—and you had a speciz 


O al affection fc 

the first of the trio 
“The reader who takes a delirious ’ 
in the poem we publish here. who con- 
Stantly stops his reading to ask ‘Isnt it 
great? Isn't it wonderful? etc.. is not a 
Philistine. On the contrary. the individual 
male or female. who begins foaming at 
the mouth at the second page. who begin 
shrieking “This is imsanity. at the third 

or forth one 
Thus the editor 1 var Fc a a 
preface to Gertrude Stein’s ve They 
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The BIG gift book of the year, this de 
luxe volume contains a magnificient col- 
lection of photographs that portray 
MIRROR OF CANADA Canada to-day from coast to coast. It has 
been compiled by the Royal Canadian 
Geographical Society and includes 19 


pages of beautiful, full-colour photo- 
graphs. $8.50 











Miss Tracy uses to the full her Irish 
humour, her acid wit and her abiding 


A NUMBER OF THINGS dislike for sham in this lively novel of a 


young man who — much to the distress | 


by Honor Tracy of his conservative family — writes a 
book that wins him some notoriety. $3.00 





Here is a photographic panorama of the 


SPORTS SEEN past 50 years in Canadian sport. . 


Photos by Nat and spectacular action shots plus portraits of 

Lou Turofsky many great stars . . . taken by the | 

Comments by Ted Reeve acknowledged peers of Canadian sports | 
photography. $5.00 





LOOK BACK AND — Fun-loving A.P.H. celebrates 50 years | 


of writing for Punch with this merry 
LAUGH book that recaptures the highlights of his 
by A. P. Herbert career. $3.25 





In a stimulating and informative dis- 
THE RIDDLE OF cussion, Sir Philip Gibbs explores the _| 


A CHANGING WORLD amazing developments of modern science 


i aac: and predicts how these may affect man 
by Sir Philip Gibbs in future decades. $4.00 








Famed prospectors like Bill Wright, Ed. 
THREE MILES OF Horne, Sandy McIntyre and Harry Oakes 


GOLD: populate this story of the development 
The Story of Kirkland Lake of a rough mining town into a solid 
by S. A. Pain municipality. $3.50 
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As the custodian of the famed Sea- 

CREATURES OF THE quarium’s terrifying, playful, glamorous 

SEA and grotesque marine life, Captain Gray 

by Captain William B. G tells of his startling adventures with the 
y Saprain Wwitam ©. “ray fabulous “creatures of the sea”. $4.75 





Those who are exploring the fascina- 


STEREO AND HI-FI tions of stereo and hi-fi sound repro- 
AS A PASTIME duction will find this expert treatise 


tr taste packed with information and interest. 
y Douglas Gardner Illustrated $3.25 


Now Aft Your Booksellers’ 


To RYERSS O N Paes 8} 
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No Color Like Red 


THE GREAT AGE of fox-hunting in England 
was the nineteenth century under such 
notable MFH as Meynell and Osbalde- 


| stone. Before then it had been a farmer’s 


sport, a method of passing the time as 
well as ridding the land of vermin. But 
prosperity under the protection of the 
Corn Laws made it a rich man’s pleasure 
by 1820, with rigid conventions about 
dress and turnout. 

The writings of Nimrod (Charles James 
Apperley) and Surtees (whose novels are 


| now grossly neglected though they equa! 


the invention of Dickens and the gift fo: 
country of Trollope) recall this golden 
age which is still imitated in England 
despite the jets overhead and the new 
motor roads across the best pastures o! 


| the shires. 


E. W. Bovill sets out the growth of the 
hunt as an idea and as a fact; he quotes 
Nimrod and Surtees lavishly and gives a 
good historical account of the improve- 


| ment through selective breeding of 
| hounds as well as of horses. Scholarly 
| enough to be reckoned as good social 


history, his book is deft enough to appeal 
to all who have ever read the Victorian 
novel. For the prejudiced it may go so far 


| as to give the lie to Oscar Wilde’s un- 
| kind definition of Victorian hunting: “The 


unspeakable in full pursuit of the un- 
eatable.” A.E. 


| The England of Nimrod And Surtees 


1815-1854, by E. W. Bovill—Oxford Uni- 
versity Press—$5. 


Algeria On the Boil 


| THE ALGERIAN WAR, apparently only 


terminable by an act of God or de Gaulle. 
is an obvious invitation for the novelist. 
Fought with unremitting savagery against 


| the stark African background, it was tle 
final straw which broke the Fourth R:- 
| public and it might yet outlast the Fif.%. 


Norman Lewis makes full use of its com- 
plicated tensions and vivid background in 
his powerful novel Darkness Visible, which 


| concerns an oil company, the success °f 


whose operations is threatened by 1.1¢ 


extension of the war into its ‘territor!:s. 


The underlying theme of this nov-l, 


Ss 

l 
| and what is clearly Mr. Lewis’ main c 1- 
' cern, is the clash of civilizations, 50 
| vividly exemplified by the war. The Fre: -h 
| colons, Moslem Arabs, Berber tribesn 2n 
and expatriate oilmen are not conside 2d 
| merely as the ingredients of a good stc y, 
| but as characteristic of the environme its 


which shaped them, and playing thir 
almost inevitable parts in the endur ag 
tragedy of Algeria. R.T.C. ¥. 


Darkness Visible, by Norman Lewis — 
Clarke, Irwin—$3.25. 
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W... recorded the life history of every bottle of White Horse and not a single sip has been 
anything less than great! If it had been, we would have heard from our customers. They know 
the registration number on each bottle is our way of assuring the continued greatness of White 
Horse. Look for it on the next bottle you purchase. It's your personal guarantee that White 
Horse is Scotland's finest whisky. 1f YOU HAVE A TASTE FOR GREAT SCOTCH 1 


CALL FOR WHITE HORSE, OF COURSE! 
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There are 3yreasons why these men prefer Dewar’s. 
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1. They’re travellers and they know that the universal demand for 


Dewar’s has made it available in every province of Canada— 


in every country throughout the world. 


2. They prefer this great Scotch whisky because it is 
superbly blended—naturally smooth. 


3. Confidence! Experience has proven to these 
men that Dewar’s never varies. 


Dewars Special 


SCOTCAR WHISKY 


\ Ye ner Varios” 


distilled, blended and bottled / 
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Chess 


by D. M. LeDain 


Q-KtSch, KxP; 20.R-R7, R-KKtl; 21. R- 
Q4, QxBP; 22.RxKtch!, BxR; 23.Kt-K4, 
Q-Kt5; 24.Kt-Q6ch, K-B1; 25.Q-Bé6ch!, 
PxQ; 26.R-B7 mate (The Arabian Mate). 


FTER WINNING the world championship 
:;om Capablanca in 1927, Dr. Alekhine 
was asked whether adroitness at mathe- 
matics had played a part in his chess 
siccess. “None at all”, replied Alekhine. 
“Dr. Emmanuel Lasker is the only one 
who, so far as I know, has any. I 


Key, 1.Q-B3. 


Solution of Problem No. 257 (Gamage), 


Problem No. 258, by E. G. Schuller. 
White mates in two moves. 


(6 + 12) 





haven’t myself. Or if anything, very 
mediocre ability in mathematics. I don’t 
think it counts in chess. What does? Well, 
fancy is one, and a flair for abstract 
reasoning is another”. 


White: Dr. <A. Alekhine, Black: 
Asgierssen (Iceland, 1931). 1.P-K4, 
P-K3; 2.P-Q4, P-Q4; 3.Kt-QB3, Kt-KB3; 
4.B-Kt5, B-K2; 5.BxKt, BxB; 6.Kt-B3, 
Castles; 7.B-Q3, R-K1; 8.P-K5, B-K2; 9. 
P-KR4, P-QB4; 10.BxPch!, KxB; 11. 
Kt-Kt5Sch, BxKt; 12.PxBch, K-Ktl; 13. 
Q-R5, K-B1; 14. Castles (Q), P-R3; 15. 
P-Kt6!, K-K2; 16. KtPxP, R-B1; 17.PxP, 
Kt-Q2; 18. RxP!!, Q-R4 (if PxR; 19. 
KtxPch, K-K3; 20.Q-Kt6ch etc.); 19. 














Filling the Gap 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 


Equipment for mountaineers? They can put their car in it, 

too. (4, 4) 

5 Mother, no doubt, found it repaid changing. (6) 

10 Even more unpleasant than a headless 22. (5) 

11 Supper? I am upset to think that one in this state may go 
without. (9) 

12 A bird to pot at? (5) 

13 re had to give up her garden, but she’s in it, nevertheless. 
(3) 

14 Their owners usually walk in pairs. (5) 

16 hr say its women who make it, where men are involved. 
(7) 

[8 Deuces wild about an unknown quantity. (7) 

20 These sports may dampen everything but the participant's 
enthusiasm. (7) 

22 Great cash, as Spooner might have said. (7) 

24, 32. A stable fruit? (5, 8) 

26. 24. Does Neptune jockey it along? (3, 5) 

27 You won't feel so, after a close shave. (5) 

29 One can make light of this when things look blackest. (5-4) 

30 !: takes a saint with nothing on to start icicles forming. (5) 

. . — get rested. (6) 

32 See 


=“. 


WN 


iey could be sharp and also flat. (5) 


Puzzler 
by J. A. H. Hunter 


“QUITE A BUILDING,” I commented, pick- 
ing up one of the photos he had brought 
back from Kalota. “Did you go inside?” 

“Had to!” Bill chuckled. “It dates 
from away back, and every tourist has 
to see the two famous rooms. Just large, 
lofty halls of normal proportions, quite 
bare and windowless inside like two 
empty boxes. But they’re said to prove 
the ancient Kalotans were mathematicians 
of no mean order.” 

“How so?” This was interesting. 

“Well, it seems the distance from any 
bottom corner to the diagonally opposite 
top corner is exactly ninety-one kells 
in each room. Also, all six dimensions 
are exact numbers of kells and all are 
different, although the total surface areas 
in the two rooms would be equal if there 
weren't any doors.” 

A kell, of course, is something like 
our foot. But it took me a while to figure 
out those dimensions, even in kells. Can 
you do so? (140) 

Answer on Page 52. 

















Solution to last puzzle 


l 
2 | ow one acts after a few quick rounds. (7) 
3} it how can one eat what has already been swallowed? (5) ACROSS 
4 ' -aining vessel? (14) 1, 32, 1A, 18. 
6 © side from these you may have others. (5) Out of sight, 
7 | neir inhabitants are not at liberty to drink at their bars. (7) out of mind 
8 |: precedes my card game. (3) 4 See 15 
9 S.e's certainly a head-liner. (5, 9) 9 Floater 
15 ~ dewalk? (5) 10 Sophist 
16 I: seems that to inform bears fruit. (5) 1 Argo 
17!» 3, one must over this. (3) 12, 18. Bear in 
19 ‘iS lass could do this to you without snubbing you. (3) mind 
- _. ‘© post you won't get lying down on the job. (7) F 3 Oar 
. . €re ain't no such animal, though it’s held in royal arms. (7) 16 Nations 
<> Sid the spider to the fly? A parlor game, no doubt. (5) 17 Memoirs 
27 ‘ange your 14, and singularly this, occasionally! (5) 19 Screech 
28 it the royal one is not the 9. (5) = — 
24 Arc 


29 Dvess up? Yes! (3) 
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25, 2. Lost in : big 
thought [ee 15 
26 See 2 11 Amnesia 
28 Brumme! 14 a oe 
29 Cherish 15, 28, 8, 4A. 
31 Treasures — but not 
32 See IA orgotten 
18 See IA and 12 
N 20 Recluse 
DOWN. 
1 Off 21 Hostler 
2, = Thought- = ete 
ess 
3 Fits 25 Lumps 
4 Forgets a ge 
5 Rostrum z e 15 
6 Orpen 30 Hot (507) 
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“ROYAL” MANAGER (left) TALKS SHOP WITH WESTERN TUGBOAT OWNER 


The Royal Bank manager “gets the picture” 


... because he sees your business from both sides of his desk. Here he is,“‘on location’’, for a close-up |vok 


at tugboating, getting first hand knowledge of day-to-day operations. This “outdoors” habit is typica’ of 
the Royal Banker everywhere . . . a desire to know more about a customer’s business in order to serve 1M 


better. Perhaps this is one reason why the “Royal” is Canada’s largest bank, fourth in North Ame ca. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
The bank with 1,000 front doors 
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100 105 


Indicator Teable | Unit 


Index of Industrial 
Production 
(Seasonally Adjusted) 


Index of Manufacturing 


Production 
(Seasonally Adjusted) 
Retail Trade 

Total Labor Income 
(Seasonally Adjusted) 
Consumer Price Index 


Wholesale Price Index of 
Industrial Raw Material 
Manufacturer's Inventories, 


Held and Owned 


New Orders in Manufacturing 


Steel Ingot Production 


Cheques Cashed, 52 Centres 
Total Construction Awards 
(Hugh C. Maclean Building 


Reports) 
Hours Worked in 
Manufacturing 


Index of Common Stock Prices > 


Imports 
Exports 


ONE OF THE BEST aspects of our 
economy these days—and there are not 
too many good ones—is our external 
trade. In July, August and September we 
sold more (in dollars) outside Canada 
than we brought into the country. 
Generally, however, the economy still 
swings between rise and recession—with 
the odds favoring more recession. 

Our external trade picture is interesting 
in many ways. For the first nine months 
of the year our dollar value of exports was 
the highest in the postwar period. The 
‘otal was 8.2 per cent over the value 
shipped in the sister period of 1959. The 
'960 figure was slightly under $4 billion. 
mports during the same months were a 
hade over $4.1 billion, almost neck and 
ieck with a year ago. 

Thus we still have a surplus of imports 
his year but this amounts to $120 million 
ather than the $415 million we had at the 
ame time in 1959. Growth in exports in 
ne third quarter will affect the Gross 
National Product for that period for the 
etter. (GNP dropped in the second 


Nov. '59 120.1 


110 115 


Pm | 1949=100 165.4 





Oct. ’60 123.0 


| Latest Month [Previous Month! Year Ago 


164.4 164.2 
e § 1949=100 146.8 145.9 148.1 
= $ millions 1,312 1,350 1,305 
| 
& = $ millions 1,535 1,531 1,476 
Pe 1949=100 129.4 128.4 128.0 
> 1935-39 240.2 241.0 242.0 
=100 
> $ millions 4,439 4,443 4,371 
e $ millions 1,914 1,888 1,981 
i» ‘000 tons 442 432 492 
- $ millions 22,834 22,508 19,757 
» $ millions 227 289 291 
D> per week 40.8 40.4 40.8 
1936-39 241.7 248.9 252.5 
=100 
& $rmillions 430.1 469.3 448.6 
& = $ millions 447.8 480.4 452.7 


Most latest figures are preliminary ones. 


quarter.) This growth will tend to offset 
industrial production which was down 
from quarter number two, though a small 
upward swing did start in August. 

In the current year our exports to the 
U.S. have hardly increased from a year 
ago. Imports during the same time were 
equal to those of the previous year for the 
same months. Exports to the UK rose 
almost 20 per cent while those to other 
Commonwealth lands increased somewhat 
more than that. Shipments made to all 
other countries jumped by 23.5 per cent. 
(All of this is comparing like periods of 
this year and 1959.) Imports from the UK 
were up just a nominal two per cent while 
those from other Commonwealth lands 
were up some 20 per cent. Imports from 
all other countries did not change much. 
With these areas, as well as the Common- 
wealth, we have had a fair export surplus 
so far this year. Add in trade with the U.S. 
and we move into the red. 

Our trading pattern has changed from 
a year ago. In imports the U.S. share 
remains at 67.8 per cent but in exports 


she dropped to 57.6 per cent from 62.5 
per cent. The UK supplied a fraction 
more of our imports this year (10.7 per 
cent compared to 10.6 per cent) but her 
purchases from us went from 15.3 per 
cent of our exports last year to 16.9 per 
cent this year. 

Although sales outside Canada have 
gone up, retail trade in Canadian stores 
has been marking time most of the year. 
There is no indication that this is about to 
change. Of course, this is simply a re- 
flection of the uncertain economy. Unless 
this starts to show improvement there is 
going to be a continued reluctance on the 
part of consumers to purchase big ticket 
items, in particular. This isn’t the happiest 
outlook for merchants facing Christmas. 
If employment goes up, there'll be more 
dollars spent in December; it’s as elemen- 
tary as that. 


—by Maurice Hecht 


Saturday Night’s Business Index is a compilation of statistical factors bearing, generally, on Canada’s gross 
ational product. It is designed to reflect pace of economic activity. The base 100 is drawn from 1955 data.) 
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IS: 

YOUR 
DATA 

PROCESSING 


SNARL 


‘HERE ??? 


Sales Analysis 
Cost Distribution + Billing 
Inventory Control 
Accounts Receivable 
Accounts Payable 
Expense Analysis 
Payroll « Budget Analysis 
Production Control 
Order Control + Financial Reports 
Operations Research « Data Reduction 
Land Survey Computations 
Hospital Statistics 
Computation of Engineering, 
Statistical, Mathematical 
and Scientific Problems 
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STRAIGHTEN 
IT 
OUT 
HERE 
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Walkers 


How do you rate Walker-Gooderham & 
Worts?—M.J., Montreal. 


An unusual combination of speculative- 
investment attractions is available in 
Walker-Gooderham & Worts (Walkers). 
Indicated yield on the basis of $1.40 regu- 
lar dividend plus 35 cents extra is 5% 
at recent prices. Record salcs resulted in 
the second highest earnings in the com- 
pany’s history for the year ended August 
31, 1960—$2.91 a share versus $2.76 the 
previous year. 

The company is a merger of the old 
distilling firms of Hiram Walker of 
Walkerville, Ont. and Gooderham & 
Worts of Toronto, is the fourth largest 
North American unit in its industry and 
the third largest net earner. Ratio of re- 
turn on sales is 5.8%, substantially better 
than competitors. 

Management has refused to imitate 
three other North American distillers 
which branched off into diversified opera- 
tions in petroleum and chemicals. It has 
preferred to concentrate on distilling, and 
results reflect in its preferential rating in 
investment markets. 

Value of the equity has since 1951 in- 
creased by 90% while dividends are up 
75%. Concurrently, only one other major 
distilling stock has been able to maintain 
market price and dividends. 

Walkers sales have tended to expand 
with the economy, to hold up well when 
some other industries are declining. Past 
sales expansion is regarded as a criterion 
for the future and is reflected in a decision 
to increase both manufacturing and stor- 
age capacities. 


Directors’ Duties 


Is it illegal for directors of a company to 
withhold from shareholders development 
news which would put the stock up, and 
buy the cheap stock on the market with a 
profit to themselves?—B.A., Hamilton. 


Directors of a company are permitted to 
buy and sell stock. 

There is, however, no doubt of them 
owing other shareholders a duty as trus- 
tees. Where directors buy stock on the 
basis of information known only to them, 
and where a shareholder sold his hold- 
ing before the information was re- 
leased, he would have an extremely good 
case in law for recovering from the offend- 


" Gold & Dross 





ing directors the difference between 
realized price and what the stock «i- 
vanced to as a result of the informat:on 
release. This does not solve the practical 
problem of proof in a court of law. 

It is believed that mining assays hive 
sometimes been held for release at he 
most favorable time from the standpoint 
of promoters conducting a stock market 
operation. This would probably not occur 
if reporting of dates of assays were man- 
datory. 


7 


Howey and Geco 


If Geco Mines stock is so good, why did 
Howey sell out its holding?—M.H., Winni- 
peg. 


The ostensible reason for Cons. Howey 
liquidating 300,000 of its 480,000-share 
holding of Geco was to reduce the 85% 
of its assets concentrated in the stock of 
one company. There may, however, have 
been other reasons. Howey directors may 
have been disappointed in the size of 
Geco’s initial dividend — 25 cents. In any 
event they felt their holding should be 
represented on the Geco directorate but 
the majority shares of Geco, held by 
Mining Corp.-Noranda, thought  other- 
wise. 


Merger and Taxes 


As a beginner in finance I am puzzled by 
the prospective merger of East Su//ivan 
with Quebec Copper. Since East Su'livan 
has many more assets than Quebec Copper 
and does not seem to have much tv gain 
from the union, it looks like a cue of 
the tail wagging the dog. What the 
purpose of the merger?—D.P., Halli}. \. 


The purpose of the merger is to le East 
Sullivan take advantage of Quebec Cop- 
per’s tax loss. Quebec Copper dur: g its 
unfortunate producing career pil | UP 
$3.2 million in possible tax wr: -offs. 
East Sullivan proposes to capitali: this 
situation by subscribing approxi  tely 
$10 million for 4.25 million sha s of 
Quebec Copper, which is changi = its 
name to Sullico. Sullico will purch: > the 
East Sullivan mine along with — ‘tain 
other assets for $10.2 million. Ea: Sul 
livan will own 97.49% of the issued ares 
of Sullico. 

From the foregoing it is appare: thal 
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GOLD LABEL 
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THE ROYAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


Dividend No. 293 
and Bonus 


Notice is hereby given that 
a dividend at the rate of fifty- 
five cents per share for the 

urrent quarter, and a bonus 
of twenty-five cents per 
share for the year ending 
November 30, 1960 upon the 
utstanding capital stock of 
his bank have been declared 
dayable at the bank and its 
‘ranches on and after Thurs- 
lay, the 1st day of December, 
960, to shareholders of record 
t the close of business on the 
‘ist day of October, 1960; 
nares not fully paid for by the 
Ist day of October, 1960, to 
ink for the purpose of the 
aid dividend to the extent of 
he payments made on or be- 
re that date on the said 
dares respectively. 

By Order of the Board, 


W. E. McLAUGHLIN, 
Ceneral Manager. 


\fontreal, October 18, 1960. 
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| the profits of the East Sullivan mine will | 


not be subject to income tax until the $3.2 
million write-off vested in Quebec Copper, 
along with another $400,000 write off, has 
been absorbed. It is truly noted that in 
the modern order a good tax angle may 
be worth as much to a mining company 
as the discovery of a sizeable ore deposit. 


Vanadium Alloys 


Do you recommend Vanadium Alloys 
Steel Canada?—R.M.B., Winnipeg. 


Vanadium Alloys should be approached 
as a cyclical industry subject to extremes 
of supply and demand. This is evident in 
results for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1960, when net profit was $47,097 versus 
a net loss of $47,663 in the previous year. 
This is an effective difference of almost 
$95,000 and reflects an enlarged partici- 
pation in fabricating high-temperature 
alloy steels for the aircraft industry. 
Working capital at the end of the fiscal 
year was $650,000 and should be viewed 
in the light of funded debt of $1 million. 

Net financial position considered in 
conjunction with earnings of 11 cents a 
share in 1959-60 on the 430,200 issued 
shares does not support a high market 
valuation for the shares. 


Bell Telephone 


How do you explain the standout market 
performance of Bell Telephone in com- 
parison with other leading companies?— 
C.H., Toronto. 


Although Bell Telephone was regarded for 
many years by a considerable section of 
the investment community as mainly a 
defensive situation, it has been one of 
the few issues to show appreciation in this 
year’s adverse securities markets. Its latest 
surge of strength is associated with the 
hope of early further equity financing. 
Shareholders have in the past enjoyed 
frequent subscription rights. These could 
be exercised to increase holdings, or sold 
and the proceeds treated as a tax-free 
dividend. 

To finance expansion and improvement 
in telephone services, the company has 
since 1945 raised $600 million in share 
capital and $530 million through sales of 
bonds and debentures. The effect of debt 
financing in increasing the leverage of the 
common has not been lost on shareholders. 

In the past 15 years the number of 
shareholders has risen from 25,000 to 
170.000. More than 95% of the share- 
holders are Canadian residents, holding 
92% of the shares — 19.4 million out of 
21 million. Of the shareholders, 60% are 
women, owning 37% of the stock. Some 
93% of the shareholders are individuals. 

There is a reluctance on the part of 
many Canadians to invest in common 
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Thoughtful, friendly service—backed 
by 105 years of mortgage experience 


First Mortgage Loans 


FOR YOUR HOME 


Canada Permanent files contain letters from home-owners all across 
Canada, expressing appreciation for prompt attention to First 
Mortgage Loan problems. And you will appreciate Canada 
Permanent’s thoughtful service—careful property appraisal — 
understanding based on over 100 years of mortgage experience. 


Call or visit your Canada Permanent Mortgage 


loan consultant. See what a difference friendly 
understanding can make in your mortgage affairs, 


Canada Permanent 


Established 1855 


SAVINGS, MORTGAGE LOANS, TRUST SERVICES 
HEAD OFFICE: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario 


HALIFAX SAINT JOHN MONTREAL PORT HOPE TORONTO HAMILTON BRANTFORD 
KITCHENER WOODSTOCK LONDON WINNIPEG REGINA EDMONTON VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
60-16R 
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stocks because of the extent to which tt 
earnings of many companies are diverte. 
from dividends to expansion. Financin: 
with new capital subscriptions and payir 
out 90% of its earnings in dividends h: 


| made Bell the investment vehicle for mar 
| thrifty people, mainly interested in i». 
| come. Additionally, the company is in 4 
| growth industry, and market price of t'¢ 
equity represents a consensus of opinic» 


A company which recognizes the 


| tractions of dividends to shareholders is 


no need of undertaking a campaign of 


| shareholder relations. One of the troub/es 


of our economy is the number of corpo:a- 


| tions which are parsimonious with divi- 


dends. They pay out but a small propor- 


| tion of their earnings, plowing the lica’s 


share into expansion. 

This is because large shareholders want 
capital gains rather than cash income, 
which would be subject to personal in- 
come tax. Cash is retained and used for 
expansion which may or may not be wise. 
In any event the expansion is without the 


| benefit of the stock-market judgment pro- 





vided when a company issues rights. Trad- 
ing in the rights soon indicates whether 
an open-auction market thinks projected 
expansion is wise. 


Pulp Outlook 


What is the outlook for Canada’s pulp 
and paper industry considering the in- 
creasing self-sufficiency of the United 
States, hitherto the mainstay of the in- 
dustry?—B.O., Montreal. 


Canada is in a period during which the 
world will make greatly increasing de- 
mands for her pulp and paper products. 
World demand is expected to double in 
the next 15 years. 


Malartic and Young 


I have some Malartic Goldfields bought at 
$2.50 per share. Do you think there is 
much chance of it making a comeback? 
I also have a few shares of Dome \fines. 
I note you have suggested H. G. * oung 
as a good low-price stock. I have been 
considering selling my Malartic and Dome 
and investing in H. G. Young. Cou'd you 
give me some information about thi com- 


| pany?—G. C., Peterborough. 


Malartic Goldfields has a number «! bets 
spread across the board. While © ‘vers 
fication of interests increases the hance 
of obtaining a winner, it necessari y culs 
down the proportions of such an _ iteres! 
so that it would have to be prett spe 
tacular to move the stock of the | olding 
company. Conversely, a bet on the H. G. 
Young Mine is 100% on the fort? es 
a single mine on which ore dis: osurt 
have already been substantial. 
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Is your portfolio 
balanced ? 


Trends in the bond and stock market 
have an important bearing on the 
proper balance of any portfolio. But 
changes in your personal require- 
ments, and the kind of balance you 
need in the light of these changes, 
can be of equal importance. 


If your holdings have not been ana- 
lysed recently, just write or phone... 


Dominion SECURITIES 


Grepn. LimiTED 
Established 1901 


TORONTO « MONTREAL ¢ WINNIPEG 
VANCOUVER e NEW YORK « LONDON, ENGLAND 


No Other Drink 


Tastes So Good 
So Many Ways | 





The Grand Old Drink 
of the South 





NOW IN 


CANADA 


Rteneanlll 
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While we have recommended Young, it 
should be noted that most of our recom- 
mendations are in a particular context. 
It is impossible for us to recommend a 
switch since this is saying in effect that 
one issue is going down and the other up. 
We cannot say that Malartic is going 


| down; we simply say the odds are against 


any single one of its interests sending it 
through the roof. 

Nor can we say Young is going up. 
It is an extremely promising property but 
all mining is risky. Young is a new pro- 
ducer and derives special interest from its 
location in the Red Lake district, in 
which Horace G. Young, for whom the 
Young company was named, has had a 
justifiable optimism for many years. There 
is little point in wearying you with 
Operating details about Young. It looks 
like a medium-sized operation, with in- 
teresting depth possibilities. Red Lake is 
elephant country. 

Perhaps this statement of mining basics 
will help you to decide whether to retain 
Malartic or make the switch to Young. 
We would definitely not recommend 
switching out of Dome into Young, al- 
though we think Dome is somewhat over- 
priced at recent levels. Nonetheless it is 
a good company and it is not uncommon 
for holders of this type of equity to lose 
their capital when they start trading. Buy 
good stocks and stay invested all the time. 

You might also note that Dome has a 
big piece of Campbell Red Lake, which 


| has been one of the bright spots in a gen- 


erally drab picture for the golds the past 


| decade or so. Dome’s interest in Campbell 
| is large enough to have repercussions in 


Dome’s market if Campbell continues to 


| Open up as it has in the past. 


| In Brief 


What caused this year’s decline in Kilembe 
Copper Cobalt?-—T.L., London. 
Largely the sofier "tone of the copper 
market with its implication of reduced 
profits for red-metal producers. 


Anything new at Canadian Javelin?—D. J., 
Sherbrooke. 

Iron shipments being made from Wabush 
properties; Jubilee ground in Quebec being 
explored. 


How is Placer Development doing?—R.R., 
Windsor. 

Improved net profit year ended April 30, 
1960 to 61 cents a share from 45 cents in 
1958-59. 

Any good reason for Chromium Mining's 
deficit in latest fiscal year?—W.S., Guelph. 
Sales reduced by last year’s steel strike in 
Us: 


When will Madsen Red Lake reach the 


| $50-million-production mark?—R.F., Sask- | 


atoon. 
Should hit it in a few months. 
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QUALITY is difficult to portray 

Sure, we could show you any one of the 
many furnaces we make. You would notice 
the pleasing, compact design and its rugged 
exterior construction — but you would not 
see the most important features. You 
wouldn’t see the heavy gauge steel com- 
bustion chamber, guaranteed for 20 years. 
You couldn’t see quiet, vibration - free 
operation, or efficient, economical per- 
formance .. . or the over 100 years’ ex- 
perience that has made Clare the leader in 
modern, scientific heating. 

All we can suggest is that you see a Clare- 
Hecla furnace at your local Clare Dealer. 
He is a competent, heating expert, backed 
up by a positive factory guarantee, your 
assurance of complete satisfaction. 
There's a Clare-Hecla furnace to suit your 
exact heating requirement, whether gas, 
oil or solid fuel. For further information 
(with pictures), drop us a line for the name 
of your nearest Clare-Hecla dealer. 


CLARE BROTHERS LIMITED 
Preston Ontario 
Canada’s heating specialists 
for over 106 years 





Gas, oil or solid fuel 


CLARE 


HECLA 


Furnaces 





$1 



































Thoughtful, friendly service—backed 
by 105 years of mortgage experience 


First Mortgage Loans 


FOR YOUR HOME 


Canada Permanent files contain letters from home-owners all across 
Canada, expressing appreciation for prompt attention to First 
Mortgage Loan problems. And you will appreciate Canada 
Permanent’s thoughtful service—careful property appraisal — 
understanding based on over 100 years of mortgage experience. 


Call or visit your Canada Permanent Mortgage 


loan consultant. See what a difference friendly 
understanding can make in your mortgage affairs. 


Canada Permanent 


Established 1855 


SAVINGS, MORTGAGE LOANS, TRUST SERVICES 
HEAD OFFICE: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario 
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stocks because of the extent to which the 
earnings of many companies are diverted 
from dividends to expansion. Financing 
with new capital subscriptions and paying 
out 90% of its earnings in dividends has 


| made Bell the investment vehicle for many 


thrifty people, mainly interested in in- 
come. Additionally, the company is in a 
growth industry, and market price of the 
equity represents a consensus of opinion. 


A company which recognizes the at- 
tractions of dividends to shareholders has 
no need of undertaking a campaign of 
shareholder relations. One of the troubles 
of our economy is the number of corpora- 
tions which are parsimonious with divi- 
dends. They pay out but a small propor- 
tion of their earnings, plowing the lion’s 
share into expansion. 


This is because large shareholders want 


| capital gains rather than cash income. 
| which would be subject to personal in- 
come tax. Cash is retained and used for 


expansion which may or may not be wise. 
In any event the expansion is without the 
benefit of the stock-market judgment pro- 


| vided when a company issues rights. Trad- 
_ing in the rights soon indicates whether 
| an open-auction market thinks projected 





expansion is wise. 


Pulp Outlook 


What is the outlook for Canada’s pulp 
and paper industry considering the in- 
creasing self-sufficiency of the United 
States, hitherto the mainstay of the in- 
dustry?—B.O., Montreal. 


Canada is in a period during which the 
world will make greatly increasing de- 
mands for her pulp and paper products 
World demand is expected to double in 
the next 15 years. 


Malartic and Young 


I have some Malartic Goldfields bought ut 
$2.50 per share. Do you think there °s 
much chance of it making a comeback’ 
I also have a few shares of Dome Mine 

I note you have suggested H. G. Young 
as a good low-price stock. I have bec" 
considering selling my Malartic and Don.¢ 
and investing in H. G. Young. Could yo 
give me some information about this coi- 


1 pany?—G. C., Peterborough. 


Malartic Goldfields has a number of b« s 
spread across the board. While diver 
fication of interests increases the chan ¢ 
of obtaining a winner, it necessarily c's 
down the proportions of such an inter: st 
so that it would have to be pretty spe-- 
tacular to move the stock of the holdi g 
company. Conversely, a bet on the H. ::. 
Young Mine is 100% on the fortunes »f 
a single mine on which ore disclosur-s 


have already been substantial. 
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Is your portfolio 
balanced ? 


Trends in the bond and stock market 
have an important bearing on the 
proper balance of any portfolio. But 
changes in your personal require- 
ments, and the kind of balance you 
need in the light of these changes, 


can be of equal importance. 


If your holdings have not been ana- 
lysed recently, just write or phone... 


Dominion SECURITIES 


Grepn. LIMITED 
Established 1901 
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_ should be noted that most of our recom- | 


While we have recommended Young, it 


| mendations are in a particular context. 
| It is impossible for us to recommend a 
| switch since this is saying in effect that 


one issue is going down and the other up. 
We cannot say that Malartic is going 


| down; we simply say the odds are against 
| any single one of its interests sending it 
| through the roof. 


| $50-million-production mark?—R.F., Sask- | 


| 


Nor can we say Young is going up. 
It is an extremely promising property but 
all mining is risky. Young is a new pro- 
ducer and derives special interest from its 
location in the Red Lake district, in 
which Horace G. Young, for whom the 
Young company was named, has had a 
justifiable optimism for many years. There 
is little point in wearying you with 
operating details about Young. It looks 
like a medium-sized operation, with in- 
teresting depth possibilities. Red Lake is 
elephant country. 

Perhaps this statement of mining basics 
will help you to decide whether to retain 
Malartic or make the switch to Young. 
We would definitely not recommend 
switching out of Dome into Young, al- 
though we think Dome is somewhat over- 
priced at recent levels. Nonetheless it is 
a good company and it is not uncommon 
for holders of this type of equity to lose 
their capital when they start trading. Buy 
good stocks and stay invested all the time. 

You might also note that Dome has a 
big piece of Campbell Red Lake, which 
has been one of the bright spots in a gen- 
erally drab picture for the golds the past 
decade or so. Dome’s interest in Campbell 
is large enough to have repercussions in 
Dome’s market if Campbell continues to 
open up as it has in the past. 


In Brief 


What caused this year’s decline in Kilembe 
Copper Cobalt?.—T.L., London. 
Largely the sofier "tone of the copper 
market with its implication of reduced 
profits for red-metal producers. 


Anything new at Canadian Javelin?—D. J., 
Sherbrooke. 

Iron shipments being made from Wabush 
properties; Jubilee ground in Quebec being 
explored. 


How is Placer Development doing?—R.R., 
Windsor. 
Improved net profit year ended April 30, 
1960 to 61 cents a share from 45 cents in 
1958-59. 


Any good reason for Chromium Mining’s 
deficit in latest fiscal year?—W.S., Guelph. 
Sales reduced by last year’s steel strike in 
US. 


When will Madsen Red Lake reach the 


atoon. 


' Should hit it in a few months. 
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QUALITY is difficult to portray 
Sure, we could show you any one of the 
many furnaces we make. You would notice 
the pleasing, compact design and its rugged 
exterior construction — but you would not 
see the most important features. You 
wouldn’t see the heavy gauge steel com- 
bustion chamber, guaranteed for 20 years. 
You couldn’t see quiet, vibration - free 
operation, or efficient, economical per- 
formance .. . or the over 100 years’ ex- 
perience that has made Clare the leader in 
modern, scientific heating. 
All we can suggest is that you see a Clare- 
Hecla furnace at your local Clare Dealer. 
He is a competent, heating expert, backed 
up by a positive factory guarantee, your 
assurance of complete satisfaction. 
There’s a Clare-Hecla furnace to suit your 
| exact heating requirement, whether gas, 
| oil or solid fuel. For further information 
(with pictures), drop us a line for the name 
of your nearest Clare-Hecla dealer. 


CLARE BROTHERS LIMITED 
Preston Ontario 
Canada’s heating specialists 
for over 100 years 


Gas, oil or solid fuel 


CLARE 


HECLA 


Furnaces 
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Point of View 





A Gold Mine in Ontario Farming 


FARMERS AND SCOTSMEN are both sup- 
posed to relish hard bargains, big profits, 
and good value for money. As a Scottish 
farmer recently touring the North Ameri- 
can continent, I found in Ontario an in- 
vestment which makes the best recom- 
mendations of Gold & Dross look like 
peanuts. 

Farmland values are governed by many 
things: by accessibility to markets, by 
the nation’s food prices, by competition 
from house builders, by the price of local 
labor, by the climate for growing crops 
and for living in, by the ease with which 
the soil can be worked, and, most of all, 
by the capacity of that land to produce. 

A grassland farm in Southern Ontario 
can produce beef for ready sale in Tor- 
onto, at a good price; little labor is 
needed, land values are inflated only 
on the outskirts of the bigger cities, and 
the climate, while too extreme in winter 
and summer for my Scottish taste, will 
combine with a fertile soil to produce 
grass at a rate which I had not imagined 
possible. The farms I have seen would 
be worth $250 or $300 an acre in Britain, 
yet are readily available in Canada for 
about $60, if there are no buildings to 
speak of. I have never heard of a better 
buy. 

Why, then, are Ontario farmers not 
exceedingly prosperous? Why do _hard- 
working men with $30,000 invested in 
their businesses slave away all year round 
for an income of $4,000 or so? The 
answer is simple: they do not take 
enough advantage of the inherent ca- 
pacity of their land to produce cheap 
grass. 

Many beef-cattle feeders in the prov- 
ince buy calves in the fall, bring them 
through the winter on some hay, silage 
and a little grain, put them out to grass 
in May and, when the grass begins to 
run a little short in August, start pump- 
ing corn into them so that they are ready 
for sale in October. This, in fact, is the 
normal routine, and it that the 
farm’s grassland is be ily used in 
this system. Where the ; . falls down 
is that the profit made in the summer is 
largely offset by a loss on the wintering. 

A steer calf can be bought at 29c a 
pound in the fall; by the spring, as a 
somewhat larger animal, it will have 
dropped to 27c; six months later, at a 
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year and a half of age, it might be worth 
25c. The whole of this time it will be 
eating, but its food in the winter, all of 
which has had to be conserved and stored 
at considerable cost, is half as expensive 
again as growing grass. As a result, the 
profit over feed costs is around $10 a 
head in the winter and $25 in the sum- 
mer. Deduct labor (which of course is 
far heavier in the winter), cost of build- 
ings (not necessary in the summer), and 
overheads, and the small winter profit 
soon becomes a loss, while the summer 
result is highly satisfactory. 

Before the very large feedlot operations 
in the U.S. and Canada started work, 
there was a very big rise between fall 
and spring prices for most types of beef 
cattle. We still have it in Britain, amount- 
ing to some 6c or 8c a pound, and in 
these circumstances it was probably more 
profitable to feed in winter than summer. 
With Ontario prices being more or less 
level the year round things are quite 
different. 


To cash in on the present price struc- 
ture, and the cheapness of the land, I 
suggest that feeder cattle must be bought 
in the spring and sold fat in the fall. This 
system involves the minimum of work 
in the summer, and none at all in the 
winter, a time of year much better spent 
in Florida or some such place. 


Take a 200-acre farm, worth $60 an 
acre or $12,000. Buy 200 steers at the 
beginning of May, weighing 700 Ib. at 
27c. Each day of the six months from 
May through October they should aver- 
age a gain of a pound and three-quarters, 
so they should sell weighing just over 
1,000 Ib. at 25c. To supplement the 
burnt-up pastures in August, September 
and October, they would need 7 or 8 
pounds of corn a day, costing in all about 
$16 a head. 


Let us see how all this would work out. 
Buy 200 steers, each 700 lb. @ 27c 


$37,800 
Buy 800 Ib. of corn per steer 
80 tons @ $40 3,200 
$41,000 





ANSWER TO PUZZLER 
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Sell 198 steers (two having died), 
1,000 lb. each @ 25c $49,500 


This makes the profit look like $8,500, 
but of course there are other expenses: 
taxes might be $300, fertilizers around 
$3 an acre, fence repairs $400, and the 
upkeep of an old tractor for odd jobs, 
say $300, a total of $1,600, bringing the 
net income to about $7,000. 


The average capital used is the value 
of the farm, $12,000, plus half the in- 
vestment in cattle and feed, $20,500. So 
it looks like $7,000 from a $32,500 in- 
vestment, or better than 21%. Hence my 
opening paragraph which was a little dis- 
paraging towards Gold & Dross. It is a 
remarkable return, one which an owner- 
occupier is seldom able to achieve: in 
most cases three-quarters of the avail- 
able capital is tied up in land ownership, 
which yields a notoriously low rate of 
interest, 1, 2, possibly 3%. Here, owing 
to the cheapness of the land, most of 
the capital can be applied to the money- 
making part of the business, namely 
cattle. 


Here is another thing: I suggest that 
the amount of work involved is_ wel! 
within the capacity of someone who | 
holding down another job in the city. H: 
would need to look at the cattle dail) 
and for three months would need 
grind and administer 1,600 pounds «©! 
corn a day; by increasing his investme 
by $1,500 or so, he could make t'e 
grinding and feeding operation complete 
non-manual and almost automatic; th ; 
rendering the work suitable for the co 
muter’s wife! 


Here, then, is a simple and straig 
forward farming system, which appears 
make lots of money. What is the sn 
It is that there are not a great m: 
cattle on the market in the spring, : 
one’s choice might be small; thus 
buying might take rather more time 
travelling than normal, and it wo 
probably be better to get a dealer to d 
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One more thing: if everybody dic 
this way, there wouldn’t be any Ci 
to buy in May, because no one we ‘d 
have fed them through the winter; 
if there is one thing certain in farm 
it is that everybody doesn’t. 
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Kelaving, Cright? 
tine NERY LIGHT 


A whisky you can stay with 
all evening. Very light and smooth, 


yet with full satisfying whisky strength. 





Corby's VerY LIGHT / 


7. By the 


distillers of 


CANADIAN WHISKY A mer 
AGED 6 YEARS IN WOOD ya CORBY’S SPECIAL SELECTED 




















As Canadian as Canada’s First Citizens... 


DTC, AWHOLLY CANADIAN OWNED AND OPERATED GROUP OF COMPANIES 


Today, the romantic background of the 
Indian is fast merging into the pattern of 
Canada’s rapid industrial and economic 
growth. He has become a worker with build- 
ing materials, a pulp and paper engineer, a 
chemist. DTC too, working in these fields, 
is as Canadian as Canada’s first citizens. 


Its management, labour force and the ma- 
terials and services it buys are Canadian. 
90% of its dividends are paid: to Canadian 
shareholders and its operations and products 
sold at home and in the world’s markets, 
make a substantial contribution to the eco- 
nomic health and wealth of this country. 


DOMINION TAR & CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED 


Canadian owned and operated since 1929 
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